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Check 
and Mail * 
with Your ‘S 
Letterhead 


477 Kardex 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 
(Enclose record forms 
you are now using.) 
O Have salesman 
demonstrate use 
of Kardex for 
O Central File 
O Signature 
Re 
0 Ledger Accts. 
O Safe sit 
Box Records 
O Security Record 
O Collateral 
Record 
0 Note Control 
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Kardexed Signature Records 
Save Teller’s Time 


‘Your present signature cards can be shifted to 
Kardex, where each one is instantly available for 
signature comparison. 


Kardex Signature Cards are never misfiled or 
lost. They are fully protected. Color flashes 
indicate dangerous accounts, stop pay- 
ments,special instructions, missing sig- 
natures, overdrafts. Kardex permits 

the verification of every signature. 


More than 10,000 banks are now using 
Kardex. 


Telephone the Kardex office in your 
city, or write: 


KARDEX, 477 Kardex Bldg. 


Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Branches 
Everywhere 


100,000 USERS 
MORE THAN 1000 
STANDARD CARD FORMS 
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Enjoy the Credit 
Live Suggestions 
Will Bring 


Helps You Get Ahead Faster ! 


This year most banks—probably yours—will 
pay the best salaries to employes who suggest 
better and cheaper ways to increase deposits 
and handle routine. Here’s your chance 
for advancement! 


1923 Profits Thinner —Predicts Babson! 


So short-cuts now interest your officials as 
never before. Explain how Addressograph 
enables thousands of other banks to increase 
deposits because it avoids worthless prospects 
and concentrates only on those people who 
have money to save or invest. 


FREE Trial Swells Your Income! 


Show how same Addressograph that increases 
deposits also saves its cost in statement and 
other routine work. Suggest we be permitted 
to send your bank an Addressograph for free 
trial under your every-day working con- 
ditions. Let us mail you full information 
to lay before your officials or associates. No 
cost or obligation— just mail coupon below. 
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TRACE MARK 
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General Offices: 908 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago 
Factories: Chicago— Brooklyn — London 


Albany Chicago Detroit Minneapolis Pittsburgh St. Paul 
Allentown Cincinnati uluth ewark Portian 
é Cleveland Grand Rapids New Orleans Salt Lake City 
Houston New York San Antonio 
Indianapolis Omaha San Francisco 
Kansas City Oshkosh Seattle 
Angeles Peoria 
Memphi Philadelphia St. Louis 


CANADA: 60 West Front Street, TORONTO 


Vancouver— Montreal—Winnipeg—London AY end Cou pon 
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Bank officials are invited 
to send for this interestin 
new book on modern ban 


equipment. 


Steel and Bronze Equipment for Banks 
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Trust and 
Savings Bank, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Weary and AI- 
ford Company, 
Architects and 
Construction 
gers 


HE new home of Woodlawn Trust and Savings Bank is a 
noteworthy example of the most modern type of bank con- 
struction. From the rare beauty of its classic architecture to 
the utility and durability of every detail of equipment, the 
highest standards possible have been maintained. 


ART METAL was selected for the equipment of banking 
rooms, cages and vaults. The equipment includes counter 
work and counter screen backing, cage partitions, files, work 
tables, “‘buses,” special desks, book vault equipment and 
many other items. 


From an experience gained during a third of a century in 
equipping many of America’s leading banks, ART METAL 
can place at the disposal of those interested, a complete ser- 
vice for banks, large and small—everything from detail 
drawings to the manufacture and installation of the very 
latest type of bank equipment. 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


Steel Office Equipment, Safes and Files 
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The Editor's Indorsement 


W HEN David Friday speaks, he says 
something and says it clearly, con- 
cisely, directly in the manner of the man 
who thinks straight before he starts. 
That’s why we first indorse for your O.K. 
his definition of the duty of the banker 
toward the farmer in The Burroughs Clear- 
ing House next month, discussing “Credit 
for the Farmer.” Sharp in his a is the 
dividing line he draws between farmers. 
Some are ee Others are specula- 
tors. Both may be equally good risks. 
What this country needs, especially the 
Micdle West, says Dr. Friday, is intelligent 
direction of the flow of credit into agricul- 
ture —bank direction, with a vision beyond 
diviiends, that will discriminate against 
speculative loans in favor of productive 
in azriculture. For the benefit of the few 
who are not familiar with his name, it is 
only necessary to add that Dr. Friday is 
president of Michigan Agricultural College 
and among the foremost of American 
economists. 


YDNEY ANDERSON, lumber jack, 

collection agent, lawyer and now 
Representative from Minnesota and chair- 
man of the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Agricultural Inquiry, is in the public eye. 
His report as chairman of the joint com- 
mittee, recently published in four large 
volumes, is declared to be one of the clearest 
accounts of the distribution problem ever 
issued. We asked Clinton W. Gilbert, be- 
cause he is the anonymous author of ““The 
Mirrors of Washington” and “Behind the 
Mirrors,” to draw a pen picture of Mr. 
Anderson, get his opinion of what the bank 
has to do with the problem and then sum- 
marize the highlights of the committee’s 
findings. When you read Mr. Gilbert’s 
story in this number, you'll know at least 
a little more than you did before about 
DISTRIBUTION, we hope, and the man 
who labeled it. Both the ‘Mirror’ books, 
by the way, are worth any man’s time, 
regardless of his political convictions. 


lay of the characters in Samuel Hopkins 
Adams’ admirable book “Success,” 
catalogues a newpaper scribe with the 
epigram: ‘You can’t be funny and fair.” 
Perhaps. But it doesn’t matter, provided 
the fun is innocent. For instance, Willard 
E. Hale’s sketch of “Mr. J. Clyde North- 
burt” in “Our Own ‘Old Baldy’ Puts One 
Over.” The service ——— if widely 
adopted, looks as if it would compel all the 
3 lyde Northburts to go to work for a 
iving. 


“PILE System and Headwork Behind It” 
contradicts D. S. Knowlton who wrote, 
when submitting it: “I am no good at 
method stuff.”” The lesson is, first catch 
your system; then throw it out the window 
if you’ve no intelligence to operate it. 


THE editor’s mail is always fascinating 

but rarely redolent of bouquets. Porter 
Elizabeth Ritchey writes: ‘The home 
budget article in the February issue cer- 
tainly put me to work. I’ve had twenty-five 
letters on it ——- asking for books 
and material—and I am using up all your 
nice check sending out the books and 
paying postage.” °’Ts tough! But, un- 
daunted, Mrs. Ritchey has written another 
informative article this month describing 
notable work of women in the banks in 
the field of home economics. 


AS ECONOMIST for the New York Stock 
“4 Exchange, J. Edward Meeker needs no 
indorsement. You may learn about listin 
from him next month—what the Stoc 
Exchange is all about and why it is such 
a vital factor in business and banking. 
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K. MATSON, who wrote “For Whom- 

* soever Believes in Savings” —also in 
this month’s table of contents—sat beside 
this desk the other day and outlined an 
ideal for the Financial Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion to shoot at. ‘“‘We’re all working 
helter-skelter,” he said in effect. “None 
of us knows, really, what the other fellow 
is doing. We're hit-and-miss artists. No 
one ever yet has laid out a thorough pro- 
gram of advertising that might be stand- 
ardized to do the work for all. Special 
campaigns, effective devices to get business 
are good. They’re very necessary and all 
that. But we need a big, co-ordinated 
plan of advertising.” Right. But while 
approaching the objective, turn to page 13 
and look over the “stunt” of the Fidelity 
Trust Company (Kansas City) enlisting 
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churches, clubs, civic organizations —the 
best elements in the city —to solicit savings 
business for the bank. There’s the “‘germ 
of a great idea.” 


VER 2,500,000 motor cars and trucks 

were enagens last year and 70 per 
cent of them were sold on time through 
the bank and the finance companies. And 
we can remember when James Couzens, 
now Senator from Michigan, was “‘loaned’ 
as a bookkeeper to Henry Ford to help 
straighten out the books of the then infant 
Ford Motor Company! The immensity 


of the industry and the banks’ part in the 
market is told on page 20 b illiam C. 
Cornwell, editor of The Ba Review, of 


J. S. Bache & Company. 
H. 
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15 Years of Fine Hupmobiles 


The most notable fact about Hupmobile is not its 100-per-cent sales 
increase last year, nor its continuing sales increase this year. 


It is not even the remarkably reliable service for which it is cele- 
brated, nor its yet more remarkable economy. 


The thing which lies at the very root of the favor which the 
Hupmobile enjoys with the American people, is the fact that it has 
been a good car—not for one year, or two or five years, but for 
fifteen years. 


It is the fact, furthermore, that throughout all of these fifteen years, 
its builders have consistently and conscientiously tried to make the 
Hupmobile a better car in every way—and that they are trying 
just as hard today as they did five, ten and fifteen years ago. 
Touring Car, #1115; Roadster, #1115; - og Touring Car, #1215; Special Roadster, 


$1215; New Two-passenger Coupe, #1385; Four-passenger Coupe, #1535, Sedan, 
81675. Cord tires on all models. Prices F. O. B. Detroit— Revenue Tax Extra 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 
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What the Joint Commission and That Man Anderson Have Done 
To Present the Facts of Distribution—Offering No _ Plaster 


SUPPOSE that when anyone 

makes such a study of the elements 
that enter into the high cost of living 
as the Joint Agricultural Commission 
of Congress has made, almost every- 
body expects that he should have dis- 
covered some sort of plaster that could 
be applied to cure all the ills. I haven’t 
any plaster to recommend.” 

I had just asked Representative 
Sydney Anderson of Minnesota, who 
is chairman of this commission, what 
he thought of the usual cure for the 
wide difference -between the price paid 
to the producer and the price paid by 
the consumer, namely, “Eliminate the 
Middleman.” That was his reply. 

“It is not so much the number of 
hands through which an article passes 
on the way from producer to consumer 
that enhances its final cost as people 
commonly think. Some one has to 
produce it. Some one has to assemble 
it. Some one has to,convert it. Some 
one has to act as a focal point in its 
distribution. Some one has to bring it 
within reach of the consumer. These 
are all essential services. In times of 
rising prices speculators butt in and 
charge for quite unnecessary services; 
but not ordinarily. 

“The real factors causing the exces- 
sive spread between the price received 
by the producer and the price paid by 
the consumer are the excessive distance 
in space through which the article is 
moved and the excessive distance in 
time from the moment when it leaves 
the producer’s hands and the moment 
when it reaches the consumer’s. 

“If you get production and distri- 
bution all perfectly systematized so that 
commodities wouldn’t have to be moved 
very far or held very long, you could 
reduce the cost of living. That isnota 
plaster. I can’t tell howit can be done.” 

“T want to talk about the banker,” 
| interrupted. ‘“What part does he play 
in enhancing the cost of living, or 
could he play in bringing it down?” 

“Well, in this time element of which 
I have just spoken, the banker with his 
interest charges is a factor. I can’t 
tell you just what he should do, not 
having any pet theories. 


An interview with Sydney Anderson, 
Chairman of the Joint Agricultural 
Commission of Congress 


By CLINTON W. GILBERT 


“Did you ever stop to think of this: 
Though the interest rate today is about 
the same as it was before the war, 
the interest charge in the cost of a 
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son is not one of your good-natured 
ssmen trying:to please everybody 


commodity is about twice what it used 
to be. 

“This is the way it works out. 
Suppose you are a manufacturer, 
wholesaler, or retailer. It does not 
make any difference which. Suppose 
you bought 100 articles. The price 
before the war was $1,000. We'll say, 
for simplicity, that you hold them a 
year. The interest you paid the banker 
who discounted your paper was, let us 
say, $60. Now the price of the same 
articles is $2,000. The interest is $120. - 
On each one of the 100 articles the 
interest cost was 60 cents. It is now 
$1.20. 

“If in any way by a more rapid turn- 
over of the business you cut the time 
element in the cost one-half, your 
interest cost, in spite of inflated prices, 
would be the same as it was before the 
war, namely 60 cents. 

“That is only one side of it. Here is 
another way in which the high cost of 
credit through the inflation of prices 
figures even more powerfully in the 
high cost of living. It is through the 
overexpansion of plants, especially of 
manufacturing plants. 

“TI heard of a case which will illus- 
trate the point. A manufacturer got 
a lot of orders some time ago. They 
were much larger and more numerous 
than usual. He jumped to the opti- 
mistic conclusion that they were al- 
ways going to be like that, and so he 
set to work at once and doubled his 
plant. Well, the high cost of materials, 
labor, etc., made the new half of his 
plant cost more than twice as much 
as the original half. The interest 
charge on the additional investment 
was thus more than twice what it was 
on the original investment. When he 
got the additional facilities constructed 
his orders fell off promptly to what they 
had usually been in the past. 

“Thus turning out no more com- 
modities than formerly, he now has an, 
overhead in cost of plant about three 
times as large as it formerly was. 

“This would not make much differ- 
ence if he were alone in having over- 
extended his plant. He would have to.: 
sell in competition with manufacturers 
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. who had been wiser and more moderate 


than he. But as a matter of fact most 
plants have been overbuilt during and 
since the war. Prices are fixed by men 
who are in the same boat as the manu- 


_ facturer I have just mentioned, who 


have built too large plants, who have 
used up too much credit, who have 
inflated interest charges to pay. This 
situation is reflected in the prices to 
the consumer. Competition does not 
serve to keep prices down because 
competition is among manufacturers, 
all of whom carry too much overhead.” 

Mr. Anderson had already put to me 
the causes of the increased cost of 


living in another way than the exces-. 


sive distances in time and space 
through which distribution is carried 
on. The three chief factors in high 
prices were, he said, interest, rent and 
wages. 

“Well,” I said, “you have accounted 
more or less for the way the excessive 
use of credit enters into two elements 
of the high cost of living, excessive 
interest and excessive rent on over- 
expanded plants. What can be done 
about it?” 

“You want a plaster,” he remarked. 
“I don’t pretend to say what can be 
done about it. It is the price we pay 
for the way industrial society is or- 
ganized, which leaves every one free to 
enter business who can and to expand 
his business as much as he can. No- 
body has discovered any better in- 
centive than self-interest. If we try 
to limit operations such as I have in- 
dicated, we limit the free operation of 
self-interest. 

“The Joint Agricultural Commission 
only sought to obtain the facts. It 
examined the books of manufacturers, 
retailers, wholesalers and other dis- 
tributors all over the country. The 
figures it obtained may be said to be 
fairly typical except that of course all 
the businesses had to have books and 
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stance. 


The picture shows inspectors appl 


cost accounting systems and so were 
of the better sort. 

“The object of the investigation was 
educational and I believe education in 
better business methods may reduce 
prices to consumers. If we could have 
a perfectly free flow of commodities 
from producer to consumer, much 
waste would be eliminated. It is the 
jamming up here and there that causes 
the trouble. Overcompetition, over- 
building, overselling, overstocking pile 
up interest charges, rent and wages.” 


As 1 sat chatting with Mr. Anderson 
in his room in the House Office build- 
ing he was constantly being interrupted 
by telephone calls. He is a member of 
the House Appropriations Committee 
and heads of bureaus in the Govern- 
ment were asking more money for this 
and that other thing. There was not 
any hesitation about his answers. He 
denied their pleas or insisted upon be- 
ing shown. He is not one of your good- 
natured Congressmen trying to please 
everybody. 

In ordinary conversation he is quiet; 
it was hard to hear his voice above the 
rattle of a typewriter at his clerk’s 
desk nearby. A worker, I should say, 
of the type of Senator Smoot, who 
really informs himself of the details 
of the Government business; I found 
him hard to reach for so long a talk as 
I had with him, always in Committee 
in the morning and always on the floor 
of the House in the afternoon. 

As he refused requests over the tele- 
phone I could not help comparing the 
chaos of individual overuse of credit, 
of overselling, and of overbuilding of 
plants, to the chaos of appropriations 
before the budget system was adopted 
by the National Government, when 
bureau chiefs got what money they 
wanted without much regard for the 
total. 

If you could only budget business 
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and say, “Your plant is already big 
enough”, or, “When you seek to ex. 
pand your market beyond the present 
point, freight charges and the cost of 
fancy salesmen increase costs too 
radically;” or to the retailer, “You are 
loading up too heavily; you should aim 
at more stock turnovers per year!’’ 

The nearest thing to a budget com- 
mittee of industry that we have is of 
course the Federal Reserve System. 
But it only controls totals, not details, 
When the total drain upon credit grows 
too great it refuses more credit as \fr, 
Anderson was refusing larger appro- 
priations over the telephone. Bu: it 
cannot know in detail where ther: js 
overexpansion. And it cannot do its 
job coldly and scientifically. 

“To go back to the case of the manu- 
facturer who, receiving unexpecied 
orders, doubles his plant. He has at 
once to go out for a larger market. 
Perhaps there are sections of the co:in- 
try in which he has never sold his 
product. He begins at once a c:m- 


. paign of advertising. He puts specisity 


salesmen on the road. Not only his 
interest costs but his wage costs jump. 

“His case is somewhat similar to 
that of the maker of a new product who 
tries to sell it in competition with 
established articles already on _ the 
market. Both have to create a demand 
for their wares. 

“We have in the Joint Agricultural 
Commission report a striking diagram 
which shows what creating a demand 
costs (Fig. 1). 

“It is used as an example of the 
extravagance too frequently displayed 
by manufacturers who determine to 
capture a market through sheer weight 
of money and energy, and to force 
merchandise through the channels of 
distribution. This manufacturer is 


endeavoring to create a demand for a 
product in a market: that is already 
supplied with similar commodities of 


tralized industry is to some extent giving way to localized industry—in meat-packing, for in- 
the Federal meat inspection stamp to hog 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


established reputa- 
tion. Inan extremely 
competitive market, 
which apparently is 
fully satisfied with 
the existing brands, 


the effort is to secure Manufacture 

Selling. ..... 
a portion of the Advertising. . 
established market Transportation 
through a determined 
expenditure of money 


in advertising and 


Cost of raw material...... 


MANUFACTURED FOOD PRODUCT 


costs. He knows his 
market. The whole- 


(Fig. 1) saler and retailer are 

1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 in contact with him. 

6 . . I. is steadil wing - 

6.50 410 42 4.95 | more 
10.20 9.40 18.10 21.30 25.10 

nk 15.10 11.10 24.80 26.10 23.80 expert, knows the 


process the wastes of 


selling. This leads to 
an increased expendi- 
ture on the part of 
other manufacturers 
to orotect their es- 
tablished markets; 


dis! ibution effort be- Selling....... 
comes simply an | ‘Natsportation 
offe:sive and defen- 
sive display of ex- Net profit... 
travagant spending. Selling price 


‘ The forcing of 


Cost of raw material. . 
Cost of manufacture... 


MANUFACTURERS’ DOLLAR IN EIGHT FOODS 


credit, of overexpan- 
sion and overselling 


products upon the 
market increases costs 
all along the line. 
Competitive manufacturers have to 
meet the efforts of their rival in 
advertising campaigns and in specialty 
salesmen. The retailer is induced 
to buy more than he can quickly sell. 

“There is no question that retail 
operating costs are too high. They 
run from 25 to 33 per cent of the final 
price of an article. I don’t know 
whether there are too many retailers, 
but I do think there is unintelligent 
buying by retailers. They are over- 
persuaded by advertising campaigns 
and by the clever salesmen of manu- 
facturers. They do not turn over their 
stock often enough each year. This 
runs up their rent and their interest 
charges and as I have already said, 
the actual interest element in costs 
is now double what it used to be.” 


petition, and 


On tuIs question of the turnover of 
stocks the Agricultural Commission 
report is interesting. The turnover 
varies greatly. In 1920 when credit 
was scarce, all tradesmen achieved 
rapid turnovers of their stock. For 
example, the wholesale grocer turned 
his stock over 6.2 times in 1920 and 
only 4.4 in 1921; the retail grocer 8 
times in 1920 and only 7 times in 1921; 
the dry goods merchant 3.44 times in 
1920 and 3. 22 in 1921; the shoe dealer 
2.05 times in 1920 and 1.77 in 1921; the 
hardware man 2.4 times in 1920 and 
1.86 in 1921. A slow turnover in- 
volves the tying up of credit and an 
increased overhead expense. A nar- 
rower margin of profit is possible with 
a rapid turnover. 

The interest cost is lowered by a 
rapid turnover. 

“I suppose,” said Mr. Anderson, 
“it was going after the national market 
—developed in the last generation or 
so—which more than anything else 


Fig. 1 gee oy! one manufacturer tried to force his ma 
ig. 2 Gore) the distribution of the retailer’s dollar by the manufacturers 


t selected trade-marked foods 


has resulted in the existing lack of 
adjustment between production and 
consumption with the present habits 
of forcing the demand, overcompeti- 
tion and overselling. 

“So long as the producer was content 
with a local market, he and the whole- 
saler and retailer were in fairly inti- 
mate contact. Each knew his market 
well. But discovering the national 
market was like discovering a new 
continent. Untold riches lay in the 
unexplored territory. Contacts were 
lost. Neither banker nor manufacturer 
knew what the actual needs of the 
consuming public were. 

“Now suddenly costs have advanced 
so that exploiting the national market 
has become unduly expensive. Trans- 
portation charges have doubled. 
Travelling expenses of salesmen have 
more than doubled. The _ interest 
element has doubled, and in a wide 
market your turnover is slower. 
Besides, there is the chaos of over- 
production, overextension of plant 
resulting from overoptimistic guessing 
at the wealth of the newly discovered 
continent. And the Government 
during the war added to the unnatural 
development by holding down interest 
rates arbitrarily during the war to 
enjoy cheap credit itself.” 

“Of course,” I said, mindful of 
what Secretary Wallace had told me 
about the effect of high freight rates 
in redistributing agricultural produc- 
tion, “there is at work a counter proc- 
ess. Centralized industry is to some 
extent giving way to localized industry. 
In meat packing, for example, local 
plants are springing up everywhere.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “and they are 
succeeding. Perhaps this tendency 
will have beneficial effects. The local 
manufacturer avoids the high freight 


Ce. D may be eliminated. 
1913 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 Production and con- 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents sumption may be 
48.09 47.52 52.65 56.49 52.77 54.61 43.74 better adjusted. The 
5.31 6.38 5.22 5.41 638 6.19 8.76 Pp 
aot 4.17 3.32 541 6.59 5.27 4.92 6.09 It is too soon to say. 
paeseua 10.24 8.86 10.16 7.23 845 3.94 8.62 If it comes about, it 
a 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 is likely to come about 
naturally. I haveno 

rket against established com- plaster.” 


Mr. Anderson’s re- 
port says that “on 
the basis of the vast operations of 
agriculture and business, a very slight 
improvement in methods (of distri- 
bution) might readily effect a savings of 
billions of dollars annually.” And on 
the basis of the figures in that report the 
improvement will have to be made for 
the sake of the distributors themselves. 

Let us look at the wholesalers. Un- 
fortunately the Anderson report covers 
only one line of wholesale trade, that 
in groceries. No conclusion is possible 
from such scant data. But the figures 
are interesting. 

The cost of twenty-two commodities 
to the wholesale grocer was in 1913, 
$92.06, and in 1921, $140.28. Their 
selling price was in 1913, $103.40, and 
in 1921, $155.31. The per cent of 
margin was in 1913, 10.97, and in 1921, 
9.68, a decline of 1.29 per cent. 

Now the wholesale grocer’s general 
operating expenses had risen from 
8.42 cents out of a dollar in 1913 to 
10.16 cents out of a dollar in 1921 or 
1.74 cents out of a dollar. 

His profits disappeared in conse- 
quence. Their history in recent years 
is as follows: 2.55 cents out of a dollar 
in 1913, 2.09 cents out of a dollar in 
1916, 1.82 cents out of a dollar in 1917, 
0.32 cents out of a dollar in 1918, 0.86 
cents out of a dollar in 1919 and a loss 
of 1.14 cents on a dollar in 1920 and of 
0.48 cents on a dollar in 1921. 

The other most considerable factor 
in distribution is the manufacturer, 
who is a producer so far as his costs 
of manufacture are concerned and a 
distributor so far as his costs of selling, 
advertising, transportation, taxes and 
profits are concerned. 

The table (Fig. 2) shows the dis- 
tribution of the dollar received by the 
manufacturers of eight selected trade- 
marked food commodities. 
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The table shows the results obtained 
from hundreds of questionnaires in- 
volving thousands of computations, and 
reflects the distributive situation of 
the entire United States. The charts 
and tables included in this chapter are 
of particular interest because they 
indicate that the majority of manu- 
facturers of essential food commodities 
are facing common problems of great 
importance, not only to the industry 
involved, but to the entire public. 
In 1921 the cost of materials dropped 
10.87 cents out of a dollar of sales 
under the cost of the previous year, 
while the cost of manufacture increased 
0.3 cents, the cost of selling 1.75 cents, 
the cost of advertising 0.48 cents, the 
cost of transportation 2.57 cents, and 
cost of tax 1.17 cents, leaving a gain of 
4.68 cents. The gain was absorbed in 
the profit for the year. 

During the war period, 1917 and 
1918, and during the year following the 
war, the cost of selling and advertising 
was considerably modified by the fact 
that the demands from the Govern- 
ment for food for the army and from 
the populations of the Allies created 
a degree of shortage in our own coun- 
try which is reflected in the steadily 
rising prices and decreased cost of 
distribution. The cost of the materials 
entering into the production of 1920 
and the cost of manufacture showed an 
increase, as did selling, advertising, 
and transportation. That these addi- 
tional costs were to some degree 
absorbed by the manufacturer is 
indicated in a reduced profit in 1920. 

In 1921 the manu- 
facturer was paying 


make a profit in 1921. His costs of 
manufacture and transportation and 
his taxes had all advanced more than 
he could raise his selling price. Only on 
advertising was he able to save money. 


Here are some figures to show that 
the laundry soap manufacturer also 
was caught between the fising price 
that had to be paid to the producer 
and the willingness of the consumer to 
pay more for soap. Of the dollar he 
received for the sale of his product, 
64.55 cents went for raw materials in 
1913; 71.62 in 1918; 67.11 in 1920 and 
56.83 in 1921. His costs of manu- 
facture took 8.12 cuts out of his dollar 
in 1913, 13.43 in 1920, and 11.99 in 
1921. His selling costs rose from 5.32 
in 1913, to 6.86 in 1921, his advertising 
from 5.18 in 1913 to 9.86 in 1921, 
transportation from 6.11 to 7.85, taxes 
from 4.12 to 4.59. His course of profits 
ran 1913, 6.50 cents out of a dollar; 
1916, 7.36; 1917, 3.99; 1918, 2.29; 1919, 
loss 1.73; 1920, loss 3.48; 1921, gain 
2.29. He was not able to advance his 
selling price as rapidly as his costs 
advanced, except in 1921 when a drop 
in the cost of raw materials enabled 
him to make a small profit. 

There is the same story to tell of the 
manufacturer of clothing (Fig. 3). 

During this period the typical suit of 
men’s clothes advanced from $15.00 to 
$41.00, and by the end of 1921 it had 
dropped to $29.00 wholesale. But 
though the price was nearly double 
in 1921 what it was in 1913, costs of 
material, manufacture and overhead 
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had advanced more rapidly than the 
selling price and only by economizing 
on trimmings was the maker able to 
obtain a profit. 

The shoe manufacturer did a little 
better, as seen in Fig. 4. 

Let us look at the retailer. He js 
the most familiar of all the middle men. 
It is against him that we raise our 
loudest outcry when prices advance. 
It is he whom we always charge with 
gouging us. 

The clothing dealer is first on the 
list in Mr. Anderson’s Committee’s 
report. The cost to the retailer of ten 
articles of men’s apparel in 1913 was 
$118.29. In 1921 the cost of the same 
ten articles was $203.97. In 1913 the 
retailer sold those articles for $177.76. 
In 1921 he sold them for $290.00. In 
1913 his margin for expenses end 
profits was $59.47. In 1921 it was 
$86.03. Put into percentages his mar- 
gin in 1913 was 33.5 per cent and in 
1921, 29.7 per cent. Thus he was not 
able to put prices up in 1921 where he 
would have quite as large a margin 
per cent for expenses and profits as in 
1913. He fell behind 3.8 per cent. 
Now from another table you find that 
his costs of operation were 25.90 per 
cent in 1913, and 24.03 per cent in 
1921. His margin dropped 3.8 per 
cent while his costs dropped only 1.86 
per cent. And from another table still 
which covers not these ten articles 
above, but the whole business of the 
retail clothing dealer, you find that his 
profits ran this course: 9.60 cents out 
of one dollar in 1913, 7.20 in 1916, 7.90 
in 1917, 6.00 in 1918, 


4.35 cents per dollar 
of sales less for raw 
materials than he paid 
in 1913; however his 


MANUFACTURER’S DISTRIBUTION OF RETAILER’S 


DOLLAR FOR CLOTHING 
(Fig. 3) 


7.90 in 1919, 3.60 in 
1920 and 1.13 in 1921. 

In the hardware 
trade you get these 


1913 1920 1921 figures:cost to retailer 
cost of manufacture Cents Cents Cents of 35 commodities in 
was 4.58 cents greater. Cost of raw material....................... 26.60 30.60 26.70 1913, $99.72, in 1921, 
His selling expense $196.47; selling price 
1921 than in 1913. 740 220 1921, $258.85; margin 
penditure was 3.72 


cents less per dollar 
of sales but his cost 
of transportation was 


SHOE MANUFACTURER’S DISTRIBUTION OF 


RETAILER’S DOLLAR 


1921, $62.38; per cent 
of margin in 1913 
26.2, in 1921, 24.1, a 


(Fig. 4) decline of 2.1 per cent. 
3.45 cents greater in 1913 1920 1921 His costs of operation 
1921 than in 1913. rose from 20.13 per 
His taxes had in- : cent in 1913 to 24.90 
creasedin 1921 to 1.92 Overhead 8580. 18:83 per cent in 1921, an 
cents more than he a 1.60 1.20 increase of 4.77 per 


his profit was 1.62 


cents less per dollar 
of sales in 1921 than 
in 1913. 

Only the exception- 
ally low cost of the 
food manufacturer’s 
raw material, due to 
the remarkable de- 


Cost of merchandise.. . 


AVERAGE FIGURES IN COMBINED COMMODITIES 


(Fig. 5) 


1913 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 


. 70.84 71.19 71.39 71.93 72.24 73.76 74.48 
Operating expense...... 22.36 21.95 22.25 22.14 21.20 22.21 24.39 


something happened 
to his profits. 

The course of prof- 
its of the hardware 
dealer ran thus: 1913, 
6.02 cents in a dollar: 


cline of agricultural 
prices, enabled him to 


1916, 8.30; 1917, 7.13; 
2 ee ee 6.80 6.86 6.36 5.93 6.56 4.03 1.13 1918, 6.53; 1919, 5.84; 
in 1920, 4.45; 1921. 
Figures 3, 4 and 5 —distribution in clothing and shoes, and the combined average figures loss .82. 
hardware dis- The dry goods man 


(Continued on page 47) 
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et farm club, come from Lennox to visit the bank: at the County Fair the bank serves butter, cheese and crackers supplied 


local industries—D. M. Parrick, assistant cashier, in charge of the booth. Center—F. W. Schafer, of the Dairy Division 


They Dairy 50-50 With the Farmer 


How One Bank is Building the Dairy Industry of South 
Dakota With a State-wide Financing Plan and Model Farm 


ARK TWAIN once remarked in 
his dry way that nearly everybody 
complained about the weather, but 
nothing was ever really done about it. 
During the past three or four years 
the farmers of the country have found 
the going rather rough, and they have 
done considerable complaining over the 
fate that has been meted out to them. 
Rightly or wrongly, they feel that 
more than their share of the post-war 
slump has been visited on them, and 
they are disposed to be a trifle sore 
and discouraged. ° 
But fortunately something is being 
done about it. Bankers, farm bureau 
officials, legislators and business men 
are vying with each other in an effort 
to put the farmer back on his feet, and 
the latter is bound to benefit by their 
generous co-operation in the end. 
Notable among the movements to 
improve the position of the American 
farmer is that of the Sioux Falls 
Trust & Savings Bank. And curiously 
enough, the conspicuous work this 
institution is now doing came about 


quite by accident, or shall one say, : 


through the clear vision and logical 
reasoning of F. H. Johnson, president 
of the bank. 

At any rate, when Mr. Johnson, who 
was a member of the Northwest Agri- 
cultural Loan Agency of the War 
Finance Corporation, came to look into 
the matter, he found that the majority 
of the applications for loans came from 
the northern part of Minnesota and 
North and South Dakota, while South- 
ern Minnesota seemed to be able to 
worry along without credit. The larg- 
est number of appeals for loans, in 
other words, originated in territory 
devoted to the raising of grain, and 
the fewest in that portion of the North- 


By W. B. MILLEN 


west where dairying predominated. 

As Mr. Johnson himself put it, 
“farmers in the dairy business had 
fifty-two pay days a year instead of 
two, which we have in an ordinary 
grain and stock country. Following 
this up, I made a survey of conditions 
in dairy sections, principally in Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, and learned 
that during the past two years of trying 
times, Wisconsin had borrowed very 
little money, and Southern Minnesota 
the same. 

“We became fully convinced that 
our farmers could not succeed by 
raising twenty-cent oats and forty- 
cent corn (this being the average price 
for the past two years), and we were 
looking around for a place to light, so 
to speak, and help put them on the 
right side of the ledger.” 


Waite he was about the business of 
gathering statistics, Mr. Johnson de- 
cided to do a thorough job of it, and 
he discovered upon further investiga- 
tion that South Dakota was not in it 
when it came to raising dairy cows and 
producing butter. And being a loyal 
South Dakotan and very proud of the 
Flickertail State, he made up his mind 
then and there that it was about time 
to put South Dakota on the dairy map. 

The result is that the Sioux Falls 
Trust & Savings Bank has launched 
out on an ambitious program of 
dairy promotion among the farmers of 
the state, with the object of making 
two pounds of butter grow where only 
one grew before. 

The program of the bank is really 
three-fold: 


(1) Spreading the gospel of the dairy 


cow among the many farmers of South 
Dakota, many of whom have hereto- 
fore proceeded on the complacent 
theory that farming consists of put- 
ting in a crop of wheat or oats in the 
spring, and coming back in the fall to 
harvest and thresh it, meanwhile going 
on joy-rides in the family Ford, or 
sitting around town with old cronies 
and settling affairs of state. 

(2) Standing ready to supply farm- 
ers with pure-bred dairy cattle and 
selling them the stock on a long-time 
purchase plan. 

(3) Illustrating the best methods 
and the value of dairying by going 
into the business itself, and renting its 
own farms to first-class tenants on a 
fifty-fifty basis. 

In order to insure that its project of 
placing good dairy cattle on the farms 
of South Dakota should not flivver, 
the bank hired F. W. Schafer, a prac- 
tical and highly experienced man, to 
take charge of that part of the business. 
It is Mr. Schafer’s task to buy the 
right kind of cows and distribute them 
under the bank’s plan. Already 1,200 
cows have been purchased by Mr. 
Schafer and placed among the farmers 
of the state, and he has orders for as 
many more. He also advises with 
patrons as to the best and most suc- 
cessful methods of operating a dairy 
business, once the right kind of cattle 
are obtained. 

Not the least interesting phase of 
the Sioux Falls bank’s program is its 
manner of financing the farmer’s pur- 
chase of pure-bred cows, which are of 
course quite expensive animals. In 
payment, the bank will accept the 
farmer’s note running for six months, 
and secured by a chattel mortgage. 
This note is twice renewable, or a 
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maximum of eighteen months, and the 
contract stipulates that on the tenth 
of each month the purchaser must 
forward to the bank 50 per cent of the 
receipts from the cows thus purchased. 
In any case, each monthly payment 
must be at least one-eighteenth 


city, the bank has built and equipped 
one of the finest dairy barns in the 
Northwest, designed to serve as a 
model of all that is latest and best in 
the dairying industry. 

This barn was dedicated last autumn 
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were in the great out-of-doors, a ven- 
tilating system has been installed to 
provide for complete change of air 

every minute. 
This model dairy farm is rented to 
first-class farmers on a fifty-fifty basis. 
And the emphasis is pronoun- 


of the total purchase price. 


In order to take advantage 
of the bank’s liberal offer, the 
farmer interested need not go 
to Sioux Falls, which is located 
in the extreme southwestern 
part of the state, and may be 
hundreds of miles distant from 
the farmer’s home. In fact, 
the farmer is under no compul- 
sion to deal directly with the 
bank at Sioux Falls at all. On 
the contrary, he can go into his 
local bank, and make applica- 
tion for the purchase of dairy 
cattle on blanks supplied by 
the Sioux Falls bank. 

On these forms, the applicant 
gives information regarding his 
experience, his equipment, and 
the hired hands he employs. He 
also makes request for the 
number of dairy cattle he thinks 


Two Beneficiaries 
Seventeen cows, 


purchased from the bank 
at a total cost of $1,895, pulled Emil Schroeder 
of Sioux Falls, out of a financial hole in 1922 
On March 1, 1923, he had paid over $1,000 on 
his $1,895 note, and this represents only half 
of the total income from the cows. The dairy 
business has done something for Mr. Schroeder. 


L. P. Caldwell, of Sioux Falls, would have 
been indebted to the bank about $3,000 had 
he made a sale and cleaned up in the spring 
of 1922. However, on June 1, 1922, he bought 
thirty-four head of milch cows from the bank. 
On March 1, 1923, he made up his loss, and a 
sale will show a profit to him and clear up his 
indebtedness to the bank. 
Mr. Caldwell’s cows have returned him a 

income of over $5,000 between June 1, 
1922, and March 1, 1923. His farm includes 
only 120 acres of actual farm land and he has 
been obliged to buy quite a lot of feed, offset by 
excellent pasture during the summer months. 


cedly on dairying, it being Mr. 
Johnson’s theory that too much 
of the soil’s fertility is hauled 
away each year, when grain js 
the sole crop. In his own words, 
the big thing that the fifty-fifty 
plan does in renting is to keep 
the land built up so that it wil] 
be worth something for the 
future generations. 

He and his associates in ‘he 
bank are confident that they 
have hit upon a program which 
will make it possible for So ith 
Dakota farmers to work out 
their own salvation, which, by 
the way, with all due regard for 
those state and national le sis- 
lators now endeavoring to 
make the farmer prosperous by 
law, is the only lasting met!iod 
of producing agricultural 


normalcy. 


he can handle. 

These applications are now coming 
in so rapidly that the Dairy Depart- 
ment of the bank is away behind on 
deliveries. As mentioned above, about 
1,200 cattle have already been placed, 
and it is the bank’s expectation to dis- 
tribute 4,000 pure-bred cattle among 
the farmers of South Dakota during 
the calendar year 1923. 

Most of the cows are Holsteins, with 
a few Guernseys thrown in, for the 
most part purchased in the dairy 
districts of Minnesota and Wisconsin, 
at a cost of slightly more than $100 
per head. In commenting on this 
phase of the bank’s program, Mr. 
Johnson said: 

“We expect to develop a herd of 
pure-bred Holsteins on our farm here 
at Sioux Falls at the same time we are 
distributing the grade cows, and we 
now have some twenty-four head of 
Ormsbys, having recently purchased 
fourteen head at the sale of Hargrove 
and Arnold. We have at the head of 
our herd a second 


with ceremonies befitting so impor- 
tant an occasion. Hundreds of farmers, 
bankers and business men from various 
parts of the state attended. A free 
luncheon was served to all the visitors, 
who adjourned to the huge haymow 
of the barn, which had been spe- 
cially heated for the event. Speeches 
were made by numerous prominent 
men, among them being Senator 
Peter Norbeck, himself a farmer, who 
pointed out how Denmark had raised 
herself from poverty to prosperity 
through specialization in dairying. 
Senator Norbeck predicted great things 
for South Dakota, if more attention 
were paid to that branch of farming. 

This new dairy barn is as thor- 
oughly equipped as any in the country. 
It has a capacity of forty-two cattle. 
The floor is of kreolite blocks, and the 
stanchions of steel. The haymow will 
hold 200 tons of hay, and the two 
silos have a total capacity of 400 tons. 
Just to make the cows feel as if they 


“The fact that Minnesota 
produced $150,000,000 worth of dairy 
products more than did South Dakota 
during the year 1921 was a startling 
revelation to us,” Mr. Johnson ob- 
served in an interview. ‘We are con- 
vinced that South Dakota has equal 
or greater advantages than other states 
that have become famous in the pro- 
duction of butter and cheese. South 
Dakota produced more than 125,000,- 
000 bushels of corn during the year 
1921, ranking fourth in corn acreage. 

“Moreover, the soil of South Dakota 
is well adapted to the raising of alfalfa, 
which is one of the best crops from a 
dairyman’s point of view. Any farm- 
er, who is equipped to handle dairy 
cattle and who has some of the quali- 
fications of a dairyman, can receive 
assistance in the purchase of cattle 
through our plan. The dairy farmer is 
in a permanent business which pro- 
duces a steady, monthly cash income. 

“We hear it said that there will 
soon be an overproduction of dairy 

products, but 


son of the famous during 1922 there 
‘Ruby’ cow from was an increased 
the Marlow and a FALLS, SOUTH consumption of 
Randall herd.” o June 26th, 1923 after date, for value received, I promise to pay to the 1 1 5 + 0 0 0 ’ 0 00 
For not only is pounds. There is 
LLS VINGS BANK OF SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOT: ° 
the Sioux Falls q little if any danger 
bank preaching Thirteen Hundred Eighty Five end no/100 DOLLARS of overdoing the 
3 at the office of said Sioux Falls Savings Bank, Sioux Falls, South Dakota, with interest from date until maturity at . . 
more and better & the rate of ..21. ----per cent per annum, payable semi-annually until maturity (but at maturity all accrued in- dairy business. In 
1 2 erest si ecome due an able) and w nterest after maturity upon all it due princi and interest a e ® 
breadth of South . hereof, or to either of said makers, a Ss, or € time the rea Te 
Dakota, but it is | Bail Schroeter fewer dairy cows 
also practicing No...21802. per capita than 
what it preaches. there were in 1890 
On its own farm or 1900. 


just south of the 


“The dairy herd 
(Continued on page 34) 
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At Work With the Home Economists 


Some Noteworthy Achievements in the Department That Is 
Distinctly Woman’s, the Link Between the Bank and Home 


HE part woman played in the 

banking world up to within five 
years ago was practically nil. She 
was there in the capacity of clerk, 
stenographer — as part of the “‘machin- 
ery’ —but her voice was never heard 
in au executive capacity except in 
the rarest cases. Today there’s a 
change. Open to women is a 
cert:in field in which they can do 
mos: effective work. It has to do 
with economics. 

Scme of the new existing de- 
partments in savings banks are 
called home service, home savings, 
budget income management. They 
are all working toward the same 
end—the development of more 
friendly relations between the bank 
and the public, and a “personal 
service” in thrift guidance and 
understanding. 

The activities of these service 
departments vary with the locality. 
Some have expanded to include 
such duties as the bank advertising, 
publicity, school savings, industrial 
savings and budget teaching. 
Others concentrate on the “‘Shome 
economics” angle, and function 
largely for the women and homes 
of the community. 

In the summer of 1922, there 
were approximately twenty-seven 
service departments in operation 
in the mutual savings banks of the 
country. As the work is so par- 
ticularly adaptable to the savings 
banks, it may interest the reader 

*to examine the work of some of 
these bureaus. 

The Home Savings Department 
of the Poughkeepsie Savings Bank 
was organized in November, 1921, 
with Mrs. Elsie Osborn Davis as 
director. Mrs. Davis had been a social 
service worker of the city, so her 
foundation for the new work in the 
bank was well grounded. Poughkeepsie 
is a city of about 35,000 inhabitants. 
It is also what is known as a college 
town, with Vassar College within its 
confines. 

As a public speaker Mrs. Davis has 
discussed subjects pertinent to thrift 
and finance before twelve Mother’s 
Club meetings, two school assemblies, 
sixty-eight classrooms of public and 
parochial schools, and before such 
other groups as Vassar College, Dutch- 
ess Manufacturing Company noon 
mass meeting, Congregational Church 
Guild meeting, Social Worker’s Con- 
ference, and Community Club. The 


Mrs. 
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By 
PORTER ELIZABETH RITCHEY 


Manager, Thrift Department, Morris 
Plan Company, Industrial Banking 
New York 


Ritchey, until recently ma 
Rochester Savings 


talks reached more than 1,500 adults 
and 4,000 children and entered civic, 
industrial, and religious channels. 

Budget making was encouraged by 
the bank, by the distribution of house- 
hold budget books, and budget leaflets. 
The bank advertising and feature stories 
in the press along these lines 
strengthened the interest and appeal. 
In citing some instances in connection 
with the projection of the budget Mrs. 
Davis said: 

“‘Anemployer asked for three books — 
then he and his two clerks kept their 
household budgets, and compared 
them from time to time. 

“A laundry worker came into the 
bank for material. A customer of her 
employer had unconsciously sold her 
on the idea. That customer had come 


of 
herself 


to the laundry office and proved by his 
budget that a bill under discussion had 
been paid. 

“A young couple who had sepa- 
rated over the wife’s expenditure 
for clothing, made it up in the bank 
—and went forth ‘budget bent.’” 

In the rest corner and informa- 
tion department maintained by 
Mrs. Davis, 3,230 men, women and 
children during the year sought 
services teaching writing to for- 
eigners, examining rent receipts, 
checking babies, discussing mort- 
gages, securing market prices, find- 
ing positions for men and women 
and what not. 

Many other angles with an 
economic twist were part of the 
year’s work. Mrs. Davis held 
group meetings at the bank, to 
which mothers, club women, school 
children, continuation and Ameri- 
canization classes were invited for 
discussions on financial subjects. 

She organized Thrift, Vacation 
and Christmas clubs in industries 
and then followed up the group 
appeal by personal service that 
bolstered up many a weak income, 
and delinquent payment. 

She worked among the school 
children with the result that out of 
a total enrollment of 5,327 children 
in fourteen schools, 3,499 had pass 
book savings accounts when the 
June, 1922, term ended. 

The work of Miss Sophie B. 
Hurd, of the Utica Savings Bank, 
has been planned along different 
lines. Miss Hurd, a graduate of 
the Boston Cooking School and a 
nutrition teacher in hospitals and 
various sections of New York 
State, has a “laboratory” in the 
bank. It consists of kitchen equip- 
ment and a miniature dining room, 
installed on the third floor of the bank 
building. The equipment has been 
selected with the view to illustrating 
what is needed in the modern kitchen. 
The tables, sink, oven and drain-board 
are of correct height for utility and all 
other appointments are “‘right.”” Here 
Miss Hurd meets small groups or in- 
dividuals in cookery conferences, and 
demonstrates her talks at range and 
dining table. If a talk is given in a 
club and the follow up is desired at 
the bank, the group adjourns for 
instruction in the “laboratory.” If 
Mrs. Newlywed shakes her head 
over leaks and waste in buying or 
preparing, Miss Hurd takes her in 
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hand and straightens out both bank 
account and home conditions by ap- 
plying a little practical experience. 

The Monroe County Savings Bank, 
of Rochester, N. Y., Miss Margaret 
Bacon, director, maintains what it 
terms an Income Management De- 
partment. Miss Bacon has effected 
a tie-up with the Home Bureau work 
of the Chamber of Commerce and 
teaches the budget’s use to the units 
of women who meet under the auspices 
of the Home Bureau for classes in 
dressmaking, cookery, and other house- 
hold arts. She has also appealed to 
the business women on the subject 
of dress, by preparing and distributing 
data regarding local prices, styles, etc. 

She says in part: 

“The house mother brings in her 
troubles to the bank. Father sees a 
poster this department has placed in 
the bank window and drops in during 
the noon hour. A mother of six comes 
to us in regard to the rent problem. 
She has been sent by the Public Health 
Nurses Association.” 

The Farmers and Mechanics Sav- 
ings Bank of Minneapolis, provides 
club rooms for thrift talks. Here 
groups meet to discuss clothing costs 
and other subjects vital to income ad- 
justment, and Sonja J. Wallace of the 
bank brings the best speakers and 
specialists she can find to help her 
audience. 

In Cohoes, New York, Miss Eliza- 
beth Welch, met entirely different 
economic problems peculiar to her 
locality. The city was small—its 
interests largely industrial, and, at a 
time not so long ago, its industrial 
workers without work, and incomes 
meager. She prepared special budgets, 
and, hand in hand with the distribu- 
tion of these, issued mimeographed 
bulletins which gave practical informa- 
tion regarding bank loans, cookery re- 
ceipts and other sugges- 
tions which helped the 
individual put the budget 
into execution. 

A director who speaks 


Top center—Miss Davis’ workshop in 

the Poughkeepsie Savings Bank, and 

a continuation class come for instruc- 
tion in thrift 


the language which predominates in 
the community in which she works 
suggests another step toward success. 
Mrs. Thora Ericsson Zimmerman, 
director of the Home Savings Depart- 
ment of the Greater New York Savings 
Bank, of Brooklyn, N. Y., discovered 
that the women of the community 
were interested in exchange of house- 
hold ideas and “inventions.” So she 
has made her desk a clearing house 
for good recipes; and the center of 
discussion of the children’s school 
lunches, where to employ labor and 
where to get jobs. She was her own 
interpreter in these and a wide variety 
of other social services which constitute 
home economics of practical value. 


Miss apELINE LESIER holds educa- 
tional conferences at the Williams- 
burgh Savings Bank, Williamsburgh, 
N. Y., and invites the residents of the 
community to assimilate practical in- 
formation on financial management, 
while they cultivate neighborly asso- 
ciations. 

Quite different from accomplish- 
ments or methods used in banks of the 
“neighborhood type” are those of a 
business bank. In the heart of New 
York City is the North River Savings 
Bank in which Mrs. Elizabeth S. 
Robinson serves her public. She deals 
largely with business people—shop 
employees and office workers—who 
understand investments, speculations 
and the like, and who desire a special- 
ized type of service. Mrs. Robinson’s 
desk is a busy place, and she carries 
her work out into the department 
stores that circle the bank. Here she 
co-operates with the welfare directors 
or personnel managers to organize 
thrift clubs, investigate individual 
employees’ financial problems, and 
serve as an associate counsel with the 
store officials in employee problems. 
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Economic service on the Pacific 
coast is perhaps best evidenced in the 
work of Mrs. Dexter Knight of the 
Bank of Italy, in San Francisco. Mrs. 
Knight was a prominent club woman 
of California. Her contacts extend ip 
every direction. Today she is using 
these contacts*to the benefit of indi- 
viduals and bank, by carrying on a 
systematic campaign of education for 
them within the bank walls. One of 
her recent financial conferences showed 
on its program the name of a brilliant 
woman lawyer, a bank president of 
national renown and others who had 
messages to leave—and left them with 
an audience composed of high and low. 

Among other banks—mentioning 
only a few—that are carrying on 
economic service are the Rochester 
Savings Bank; Empire City. Savings 
Bank and Franklin Savings Bank, New 
York; Roosevelt Savings Bank, Brook- 
lyn; Maine Savings Bank, of Portland, 
Maine, and the Fletcher Savings & 
Trust Company, of Indianapolis. Each 
has its particular angle of activity, 
applicable to its own community. 

The story, however, would be in- 
complete without recognition of the 
work of the Society for Savings in 
Cleveland. Miss Sarah J. Macl.eod 
has pioneered in the “Shome economics” 
work in banks of the country. Her 
training has been that of a home eco- 
nomics expert. Her bureau does not 
seek to handle any details outside of 
that province. It is her belief that 
only those thoroughly trained in home 
economics should qualify to direct the 
department in a bank. 

Miss Macleod has conducted a 
great service for the families of Cleve- 
land with her budget advice. She has 
leaflet material, books, charts, and 
other data for distribution. She is 
well known as a lecturer of the city. 
Her service has become so highly in- 
dividualized that she has* 
built up a large clientele— 
a continual stream of 
‘‘patients’’ within the 
bank; and she carries 


(Continued on page 52) 


The kitchen and dining room ‘“‘lab- 
oratory’’ of the Utica Savings Bank— 
Miss Hurd on the extreme right near 
the fireplace in the central picture 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Thirteen 


Church, Club and Charities Come In 


A Flat Rate to the Various Civic Organizations for New 
Accounts Nets Permanent Business and Priceless Good Will ’ 


UR bank has found a plan that 

makes it possible to spread good 
wil! throughout Kansas City and to 
bring in new savings accounts at the 
same time, all for the sum 
that will fit any advertis- 
ing :ppropriation. Yes, this 
campaign is so flexible 
that any bank in any sized 
city. town or village can 
use it. The total cost per 
account is $1. The more 
accounts you take, the 
more good will you gain. 

i is generally conceded 
that a community, large 
or small, that does not 
have churches and chari- 
table organizations, is a 
poor place to live in. The 
more churches, Catholic 
and Protestant, the more 
desirable the city, town or 
village must naturally be. 
Therefore, let the banks, 
churches and charity in- 
stitutions combine because 
both are organizations 
necessary to the com- 
munity in which you and 
I live. The plan we are 
using is simple and a 
practical method of co- 
operation. 

A big majority of the 
banks in the country today 
stand willing and ready to 
pay $1 for a savings ac- 
count when they are sure 
that the account will be opened in all 
sincerity and not merely to win a 
premium. Especially is this so when 
the banker knows that the name of 
his bank is being broadcast by good 
women over his city—an advertis- 
ing medium that money cannot buy. 

Now, review your own bank’s experi- 
ence and marshal the figures that 
disclose the source of your new cus- 
tomers. You'll find that at least 40 
per cent of your new business comes 
as a result of recommendations if not 
direct solicitation by your present cus- 
tomers. Therefore, we devised this plan 
not only to secure new accounts, but 
also to assist the churches and charities 
of Kansas City, many of whose mem- 
bers already were our customers. 

The superintendent of the Sunday 
School in a small church in our city 
came to us some six months ago, asking 
if we would pay his Sunday School a 
dollar for every savings account opened 
by members of his Sunday School. We 


cond from 


By ROBERT J. CAMPBELL 
Assistant Treasurer, Fidelity Savings 
Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


Some of the volunteer solicitors—the A. E. Chapter of the P. E. O. in Kansas 
City. Second from the right in the upper row is Mrs. I 
dent of the chapter and wife of the superintendent of the 


answered an emphatic “Yes.” He 
announced the arrangement the follow- 
ing Sunday and the next Saturday at 
an appointed hour, forty-three ‘men, 


women and children came to the bank — 


and opened forty-three savings ac- 
counts. We paid that Sunday School 
$43 which was applied to a fund being 
raised to enlarge their church. 

You can see from this example that 
the plan is not a selfish one. Here it 
was the Sunday School helping build 
our bank and our bank assisting them 
in building a larger church. 

From this experience, we set out on 
a campaign to do as much for as many 
churches as cared to join with us. We 
formulated rules that would meet the 
requirements of all. To a list of 
the pastors of the 227 Kansas City 
churches we sent the following letter: 


Rev. E. B. Hall, 
2115 Linwood Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 
Dear Sir: 

We are offering to each church in Kansas 


. I. Cammack, 
= schools. 

the right in the first row is Mrs. Don Carlos Guffy, wife of a 

prominent physician, who alone has brought in 121 accounts 


City, the means of securing a contribution 
for your church from this bank. It will 
be necessary, however, for the party or 
parties in charge of the organization you 
designate to get this contribution, to call 
at this bank and the writer 
will be glad to explain the 
plan. 

We trust you will have the 
of your Missionary 

ociety, head of your 
Epworth League or Christian 
Endeavor, superintendent of 
your Sunday School or the 
a of some live Sunday 

chool class, call and hear 
about our proposition. 

We are addressing this 
letter to you as pastor of the 
church, realizing that you are 
in the best pee to put this 
in the hands of the best organ- 
ization of your church. 

Thanking you, and trusting 
we will hear from some 
member of your church in the 
very near future, I am 


Very truly yours, 
Assistant Treasurer. 


The result of this letter 
brought only six people to 
inquire, and, although this 
small return was discour- 
aging, we lived up to our 
letter and gave the six the 
following plan: 

We would furnish the 
savings signature cards to 
be distributed among the 
members of their organi- 
zation. 

We would accept from 
them savings accounts of 
$1 or more. Although $1 would be 
accepted, we were sure in many cases, 
it was just as easy to get $5 for the 
initial deposit. 

All cards were to be handed, along 
with the original deposits, to the per- 
son in charge of this work in the 
organization, and then the cards and 
money would be brought to the bank 
when five or more accounts were se- 
cured. : 

We would mail the book to the new 
customer immediately. 

Each account must remain open at 
least thirty days. 

Thirty days after the fiftieth account 
had been started, our bank would give 
to the organization, a cashier’s check 
for $50. 

At least fifty accounts were to be 
secured; we would not pay, say $40 
if only forty accounts were secured. 

These deposits were under the same 
rules and regulations that governed 
all of our savings deposits. 


(Continued on page 35) 
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With the Camera 


The “talking pumpkins,”’ nique window display of the Sioux 
Falls Trust & Savings Bank. e pumpkins and the ‘‘wise old 
owl" carried on quite a conversation on savings 


COPYRIGHT KADEL &@ HERBERT 

Here’s the latest protective device for bankers and brokers 

—a messengers’ small with a combination 
e a safe 
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COPYRIGHT GILLIAMS 

In Berlin, bricks of synthetic coal are better mediums 

of than Germany's low-down paper money. 
The boys are going into the movies on them 


INTERNATIONAL 
Old currency redeemed and currency withdrawn from circulation go 
into the cavernous macerator in the Treasury at Wash on and 
come out a pulp. The macerator has but three keys, ea in the 
i of responsible Treasury officials 


COPYRIGHT. INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT, GALLOWAY 


We're told that this is Mexico City and the money changer at A striking view of the Bank of Japan, the financial heart of the 
work in the poor quarters. The setting might easily be mis- nation in Pelee. Its modern architecture resembles that of many 
taken for East Side New York—or name your city public buildings in the United States 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Fifteen 


The Medium of Credit for the Buyer 


The Commercial Letter of Credit, Supplanting the Unsound 
Open Account and Providing New and Profitable Bank Service 


HE Great War confounded many 

prophets; and, among them, the 
pamphleteers of one of our metropol- 
itan banks, which, in a booklet issued 
in 1914, stated that the bestowal on 
our national banks, by the Federal 
Reserve Act, of the power to accept 
time drafts, would be unlikely to bring 
abot any radical change in the habit 
of our importers and bankers in resort- 
ing mostly to credits raised in London. 
Witiin five years the aggregate of 
American bankers’ acceptances out- 
starding had reached a billion dollars! 
Since then, the volume has somewhat 
subsided, but it is now beyond question 
that this new field of bank service, by 
the loan of bank credit, has perma- 
nently established itself. The old-time 
banker must enlarge his conception of 
his calling, and realize that to the 
primary functions of accepting depos- 
its, loaning money, and transferring 
funds, must be added that of exchang- 
ing the bank’s credit for that of its 
customers. 

During the past seven years the 
merits of bankers’ acceptances have 
been adequately set forth in the excel- 
lent material issued by the Federal 
Reserve Board and the American 
Acceptance Council. This material 
has, however, until recently confined 
itself to the value of the bank accept- 
ance as a medium with which to draw 
the funds to finance trade from a dis- 
count market. In times of money 
scarcity, such as we witnessed in 1921, 
this ability to assist a customer in 
financing his business without resorting 
to the loan of its own funds appeals 
strongly to any banker. In easy times, 
however, the banker is likely to ques- 
tion whether there is any advantage 
to him in loaning his customer credit 
at say 1 per cent per annum when he 
has ample cash for which he is seeking 
investment. 

However, even in times when mone- 
tary conditions afford little inducement 
for the use of bank acceptances, of them- 
selves, as a medium of finance, the 
combination of the acceptance privilege 
with the power to agree in advance to 
accept furnishes the bank an additional 
profit and affords the customer a serv- 
ice that can be furnished in no other 
way. This collateral advantage of the 
acceptance power is just coming to be 
appreciated, and any prophet of today 
who might hazard a conjecture as to 
the possible extent of its use by Amer- 
ican banks, once its virtues become 
manifest, had best keep in mind the 


By WILBERT WARD 
National City Bank, New York 


false prophet of 1914. Here is a new 
and profitable service which the bank 
may equip itself to offer to its cus- 
tomers in a field bounded only by the 
limits of American trade, foreign and 
domestic. 

This new field is the financing of 
trade through the medium of commer- 
cial letters of credit. A commercial 
letter of credit is a written instrument 
by which a bank, for account of a 
customer, usually a buyer of goods, 
authorizes the seller to draw in accord- 
ance with certain terms, and stipulates 
in legal form that such. bills will be 
honored. This banking instrument is 
of undoubted antiquity—probably as 
old as the bill of exchange—but its 
extensive use in international trade 
does not appear to date back more 
than a generation, and its appearance 
in domestic financing in this country 
was an incident of the Great War. 

Like most human institutions, it has 
developed in response to a need, and 
in order to predict what its future may 
be we must see what that need has been 
and inquire in what measure it exists 
today in our domestic and foreign trade. 


Money and goods alike tend to flow 
from primary markets into trading 
centers; and a provincial merchant is 
likely to have to turn to the trading 
center to find not only the buyer for 
his raw materials, but also the funds 
with which to finance their assembling 
and shipment. If the buyer is favor- 
ably known by the money brokers of 
the trading center, the fact that the 
buyer has contracted to purchase the 
goods and agreed to accept upon pre- 
sentation the seller’s documentary time 
draft drawn on him, would favorably 
influence their willingness to advance 
funds to finance the operation. If the 
buyer is not well known to the bill 
brokers, it may be that he is favorably 
regarded by some better known mer- 
chant, who is willing, for a commission, 
to loan his credit to the transaction by 
undertaking to accept the draft and 
thus make it salable to the money 
brokers. 

In this fashion there grew up the 
great acceptance houses of London, 
Paris and Berlin, who, originally mer- 
chants, found the commissions derived 
from the acceptance of bills by proxy 
profitable enough to displace their 
original merchandise dealings. These 


houses were so few, their prestige so 
great, and their ramifications so exten- 
sive, that their willingness to accept 
was established by a course of dealings, 
or by informal correspondence. But, 
with modern times, the general entrance 
of banks into the business of accepting 
bills, and the widening circle of mer- 
chants carrying on the increased volume 
of trade incident to modern times, has 
necessitated the development of formal 
commercial credit instruments. 

The use of such instruments has, for . 
the seller, the twin advantages of en- 
abling him to utilize the credit standing 
of the buyer’s bank, pledged by the 
instrument, as a means to enable him 
to raise the funds to finance the trans- 
action during the transit of the mer- 
chandise, and alsoasa safeguard against 
attempted cancellation of the order by 
the buyer. For the buyer, the instru- 
ment has also two-fold advantages— 
enabling him to utilize the merchanilise 
he is buying as security to obtain the 
credit necessary to iimance the trans- 
action, and also permitting him to 
obtain the funds to finance the trans- 
action in the cheapest market. 

All these needs are present in our 
domestic, as well as in our foreign 
trade. One in particular, that of safe- 
guarding the credit risk, has recently 
manifested itself so strongly that it 
has created new companies for the 
purpose and turned established insur- 
ance and surety companies to the busi- 
ness of writing credit insurance. 

To the new-business man of every 
bank, it is time to inquire whether 
credit insurance is not an unscientific 
substitute for the protection afforded 
by a bank letter of credit, and whether 
the ability to furnish its customers, 
who are buyers of goods, an instru- 
ment which would give their sellers 
their protection is not a service which 
every modern bank must offer. It 
would seem that credit insurance is an 
unscientific substitute for the protec- 
tion afforded by a bank letter of credit, 
because the cost of protection must be 
based upon the factors of risk and the 
cost of doing business. The degree of 
risk is dependent upon the extent to 
which natural forces tend to keep it at 
the point of inevitability. Insurance 
can be applied with success only to 
risks which naturally tend in that 
direction. 

Life and accident insurance are suc- 
cessful because of the strong natural 
instinct for self-preservation. Fire 
insurance is successful because a 
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conflagration is instinctively regarded 
as a calamity. Marine insurance is 
successful because it is the natural 
instinct of officers and men to insist 
upon the seaworthiness of the vessel 
upon which their safety, as well as that 
of the cargo, is dependent. On the 
other hand, guarantee funds to protect 
depositors from loss through the insolv- 
ency of banks have been a conspicuous 
failure in the states where the experi- 
ment has, unwisely, been made, be- 
cause the plan operates against natural 
forces by freeing a depositor from the 
consequences of an imprudent selection 
of a depository. 

Credit insurance of any sort is handi- 
capped by this circumstance and, to 
be at all successful, must be hedged 
’round with safeguards of some sort, 
aimed to counteract the natural tend- 
ency to let the prudent customer 
pay for the bad debts of the impru- 
dent customer. To be effective, these 
safeguards must be set up with care 
and in detail, with a consequent in- 
crease in the cost of doing business 
over that of any insurance which is 
naturally self-protecting. Credit in- 
surance is, and by its nature must 
always be, more expensive than other 
forms of insurance. 

Right here lies the opportunity for 
new business for the new-business man 
of any bank. If his institution can 
offer its customers, who are about to 
go into the market as purchasers of 
goods, the facility of commercial letters 
of credit to be furnished their sellers as 
orders are placed, the bank will enable 


the buyer to furnish the seller complete 
credit protection at a cost no insurance 
company can meet. The extension of 
credit to its customers is the usual 
business of a bank, and the element of 
overhead expense of supervising the 
credit risk of commercial letter of credit 
business is, therefore, not an appreci- 
able factor in the cost. Bankers con- 
sequently find profit in doing a com- 
mercial letter of credit business for 
their customers for commissions at 
fractions of 1 per cent of the credit risk. 


Turovucu the medium of the Ameri- 
can Acceptance Council, the task of 
equipping a bank to handle commercial 
letter of credit transactions has been 
made an easy one. The Commerical 
Credit Committee of the Council has 
drafted a complete set of standard 
forms to unify American commercial 
letter of credit practice. This report 
has been printed in pamphlet form, as 
has also been printed a series of articles 
which first appeared in the Acceptance 
Council Bulletin, outlining the prac- 
tical steps to be taken by a banker in 
the creation of acceptance credits. 
In addition, the Council has printed 
the standard forms in size for prac- 
tical use, in sets of thirteen. One of 
these forms, here reproduced, illus- 
trates the instrument which would be 
utilized by a bank in Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, in financing for a customer the 
purchase of leather from a Boston 
merchant. 

The growing interest in the use of 
the commerical letter of credit as an 
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instrument of domestic credit is sub- 
stantially evidenced by the fact that 
the Council has had requests for 6,200 
copies of the report, and 17,275 copies 
of individual forms since last spring. 
The inherent soundness of this method 
of finance, the prospect of widening 
facilities and opening up a new source 
of revenue without undue increase in 
overhead, and the unlimited field to 
which it may be applied, are bound to 
commend it to the earnest considera- 
tion of every alert bank official. 

It has, until recently, been cultivated 
only in patches, by experienced gar- 
deners with special tools, but it is big 
enough for the gang-plow and the im- 
plements are at hand to begin the work 
on a large scale.. The introduction of 
commercial letter of credit financing 
is, in fact, an integral part, and ‘he 
logical culmination of the movement 
to rid us of the provincial, unscientific 
open account system which came down 
to this generation of business men and 
bankers as the worst heritage of ihe 
Civil War. 

We have made good progress tow:ird 
replacing the open account by ‘he 
safer, sounder and more economical 
trade acceptance. But, beneficial as 
it is in eliminating disputes over con- 
tested accounts and converting the 
evidence of debt into self-liquidating, 
discountable form, the trade accept- 
ance shares with the open account 
the serious defect of throwing the 
burden of financing trade on the seller. 

So long as this practice continues, 
we shall have periodic recurrence of 
(Continued on page 56) 


(Commercial Credit Conference—Form B) 


IRREVOCABLE CREDIT 


Boston Leather Company, 


Boston, 
Dear Sirs: 


available by your drafts on 

at thirty days sight 

to be accompanied by 
invoice 


evidencing shapment of 
hides 


From Soston, Maasachusette To 


All drafts so drawn must be marked: 
“Drawn under Erie... Bank 


Credit No. B.. 1332. dated January 22.” 
(To be used when not all the documents are to accompany drat) 
There must be forwarded by early mail to... 


a the following documents 


coe All remaining documents must accompany th raft. 


The 
cach draft, if 
have been js not negotiated the credit and all 


ment of wach draft. 

credit. 
We hereby 


‘Yours very truly, 


Erie, Pennexlvenia,, .Janvary.2, 9 236 (2 


We hereby open our irrevocable credit in your favor for account of _Erie. Tannery 


for a sum or sums not exceeding a total of $20,000 (figures) _ ton thousand dollars 


railroed bill of lading made out to our order, and commercial 


Erie, Pennsylvania 


one insurance to be effected by 


Credit No. A. 


(2) “*Received 


cate of insurance. 


D. A shipment for any part of the specified property may be drawn against if 
the pro rata value can be verified. 

E. If shipment in instalments within stated periods is specified, and there is a 
failure to ship in any designated period, shipments of subsequent instalments, 
made in their respective designated periods, may be drawn against. 

F. When the indicated expiration date for presentation or negotiation falls upon 
a Sunday or legal holiday, the expiration is extended to the next succeeding 


business day. 


=O 


THE REVERSE SIDE OF THE LETTER 


Railroad export and forwarders’ bills of lading will not be accepted. 

Ocean bills of lading permitting transhipment will be accepted. 

B. (1) Bills of lading shall contain no words Guelitying the acceptance of ship- 

ments in seperent good order and con 
or shipment” or “‘alongside”’ bills of lading will be accepted 

pes and the date thereof taken to be the date of shipment, and in this case 
insurance shall cover the shipment from such date of shipment and on 

whatever vessels carried. 

(3) When “‘on board” shipment is required and such shipment is represented 
by an “on board” bill of lading, the bill of lading date will be 
the date when such shipment was effected; if evidenced by “‘on board” 
indorsement, the indorsement date will be so taken. 

(4) Any extension of the date of shipment shall extend for an equal length 
of time the date for presentation or negotiation, and vice versa. 

C. The term “insurance” shall be construed as including underwriters’ certifi- 


Presentation must be made during the usual banking hours. 
The terms “prompt shipment,” “‘shipment as soon as possible,” “immediate 
shipment” or words of similar import shall be interpreted as requiring ship- 
Book ment to be effected within thirty days; and if no date for presentation or 
negotiation is stated, such presentation or negotiation must 
thirty days from the date of the credit or advice. 
I. Documents representing more than the specified quantity of property may be 


ition. 


taken as 


made within 


shall te Oy bok hat has made documents 
relative documents accompany the 


Each of the provisions on the beck hereof, except so far as otherwue expressly stated, = uncorporated as part of the 
with the drawers, endorsers and bona bide holders of drafts drawn under and m comphance wah 
delivery of documents 


specibed at 


ill or presented on or before .Mareh 19.23. 


accepted in the discretion of the paying or negotiating bank without thereby 
binding the buyer to accept or pay for such excesses but payment shall be 
limited to the sum named in the credit or advice. 

The terms “approximately,”’ “‘about,”’ or words of similar import, shall be 
construed to permit a variation of not exceeding ten per centum from the 
named sum or quantity. 

Drafts drawn without recourse will not be honored. 

Definitions of Export Quotations will be those adopted by the National 
Foreign Trade Council, Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. A., National 
Association of Manufacturers, American Manufacturers Export Association, 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum, American Exporters and Importers 
Association, Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, New York 
Produce Exchange and the Merchants’ Association of New York at a con- 
ference held in India House, New York, on December 16, 1919. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Seventeen 


For Whomsoever Believes Savings 


He Who Believes That a Savings Account is a Human Necessity 
Should Be Able to Sell a Savings Account in the Right Way 


Tae seems to be a generally 
i accepted notion that thrift has 
gone the way of the hoop-skirt, sus- 
penders and the old- 
fashioned square dance. 
Every grown-up is quite 
sure that the youngsters 
of today are a race of 
“spenders,” contemptu- 
ous of thrift, and very 
sure that saving money 
is not the way to “get 
on.” 

I’m not at all sure but 
what the high school and 
college youth of today 
are contemptuous of 
“old-fashioned” saving. 
I rather believe that 
they do fail to distin- 
guish between thrift and 
stinginess. It does seem 
that the youthful 
spender is the member 
of juvenile society most 
in favor. 

If this is so, it is worth 
while wondering just who 
is to blame. Not believ- 
ing at all in the idea of 
“moral degeneracy” of 
the modern youth, I set 
out to discover for my- 
self why saving and the 
savings account, has so 
little good will in youth- 
ful circles. 

I’ve made up my mind that the 
blame fastens back onto us, the grown- 
ups. I don’t think we have “sold” 
saving and the savings account any- 
thing like as thoroughly or earnestly as 
we might. 

I tackled a few average dads on this 
question. They were not the kind 
that are selfish or overly careless with 
their children, nor did I pick any ““men 
of destiny” who could be expected to 
do super-human things with their 
youngsters. 

I found that these fathers “edu- 
cated” their children mostly by nagging 
at them about spending too much 
money. I couldn’t find a father who 
had ever sat down and talked reason- 
ably, convincingly, logically about the 
vital place of thrift in the lad’s life. 
Not one had ever thought of taking his 
high school boy or girl into the bank 
and introducing him or her to the 
banker, of saying, perhaps: 

“Jim (or Susie), I want you to know 
Mr. Brown. He is my banker and I 
want him to be your banker. The bank 


By C. K. MATSON 
The Hanton Company, Cleveland 


is going to be pretty important to you 
some time, and a big factor in how 
useful it will be to you, is how well Mr. 
Brown knows you. 

“The other factor is going to be, 
what kind of a reputation for thrift 
you have. That’s where your savings 
account comes in. 

“You see, it’s this way—if I’m not 
right you correct me, will you, Brown? 
—you’re going to want to buy that 
motor-cycle shop you were talking 
about the other day. 

“The money you have in your 
savings account is going to help you a 
lot more than you think. Of course 
there’s the interest that’s been piling 
up right along. Interest is the easiest 
way you'll ever get more money, by 
the way. 

“But if you have the right kind of 
relations here at the bank, you’re not 
only going to have the money you’ve 
saved to use, but you’re going to have 
credit, the most valuable business asset 
in the world. 

“I’ve brought you in here today to 


tell you that if you give your banker a 
chance to know that you are the right 
kind of fellow, and at the same 
time have established 
through your savings 
account that you are 
thrifty and dependable, 
he will loan you money, 
and you will have the 
credit to build your 
business, buy your home, 
or help you out in the 
personal emergency that 
sometimes overtakes 
almost anyone. 

Mr. Brown will 
tell you that he and his 
bank are ready to do 
just what I have said.” 

No, none of these dads 
had ever done anything 
like this. And worse, I 
doubt very much if any 
one of them had really 
ever thought out a 
philosophy of thrift 
which they could give 
their youngsters. They 
had thought out argu- 
ments for selling auto- 
mobiles, machinery or 
advertising, which was 
their business, but they 
had not thought about 
selling saving to their 
children further than to 
harp: ‘You spend too 
much money—you’d oughta save—” 
etc., etc. . 

This “oughta” arguing does not get 
anywhere with the modern youth. 
Whatever his virtues, and he has ’em, 
he is strictly “from Missouri” and dad 
has got to make saving look a good deal 
more desirable than just “‘you oughta” 
before he arouses a great conservation 
passion in his child’s bosom. 

I read a fine line in a Collier's editorial 
the other day: “‘Investors’ money is the 
same as schoolboys’ time—if it is doing 
a good thing, it cannot be doing a bad 
thing.” 

Now, I believe this is where the 
banker comes in, or should come in, 
stronger than he has ever come before. 
It is his business to make saving and 
the savings account look like a mighty 
good thing, the best place that a boy, 
yes, or a grown-up, can place his 
money. 

And, I do not believe that bankers 
in general have been sufficiently earnest 
advocates of the thing they are pre- 
sumably selling, the savings account. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


a Own “Old Bolity" Puts One Over 


T WAS three o’clock, and the tellers 
had begun to balance. 
“Wonder what the meeting’s for 


this afternoon, Jim?” asked one of the - 


tellers in number one cage, of the other. 

“Don’t know, John,” Jim answered. 
“All I know is, Old Baldy said there 
was going to be a meeting and we must 
be there by three-thirty. Here—call 
these back to me, old mud-face. 
Thirty-seven, one hundred and three 
thirty —” 

They had the unit system in the 
Average National. There were three 
commercial cages and five savings 
cages, with two tellers to each cage. 
And every one of these sixteen tellers 
were wondering why the cashier, whom 
they affectionately termed ‘“‘Old Baldy” 
(but not to his face), had called that 
meeting in the directors’ room at three- 
thirty. 

When they assembled there and 
seated themselves in the chairs care- 
fully arranged in rows, they found ar- 
rayed before them the advertising 
manager, the president, the cashier, 
and a man whom they had never seen 
before. 

The president first addressed the 
meeting. 

“‘We have with us today,” he began, 
“Mr. J. Clyde Northburt, of New 
York City, who will talk to you upon 
a question of great importance to every 
one of you. Mr. Northburt’s subject 
is, ‘Service, with a capital S.’ I hope 
you will find Mr. Northburt’s talk in- 
structive as well as interesting. Mr. 
Northburt.” 

The tellers clapped. They always 
applauded when the president in- 
dicated that applauding was in order. 

Mr. Northburt rose, bowed, made 
the usual remarks about “what great 
pleasure it gave him,” and so forth, 
and launched into his subject. 

“Service!” he began. “What a 
wealth of connotation does that word 
conjure up before our eyes. Service! 
It is the ideal of modern business — 
the sine qua non, if I may say so, of 
business success today. 

“In the banking field especially is 
service of paramount importance —of 
vital importance. Service is the funda- 
mental product of the bank —the prod- 
uct for which the depositor pays by 
allowing the bank the use of his various 
funds. Yet service is an intangible 
thing—a thing of atmosphere, be- 
havior, reaction to environment, in- 
volving that extremely difficult factor, 
the human equation. 

“It is this service —this elusive, at- 
mospheric product that you men are 
manufacturing in this splendid finan- 
cial institution. 

“I want to analyze for you today 


By WILLARD E. HALE 


certain of the fundamentals of bank 
service —certain of the elements which 
go to make up this thing, whatever it 
may be, which persuades your custom- 
ers to continue to do business at your 
bank in preference to other financial 
institutions offering, perhaps, an identi- 
cal range of financial conveniences, 


and acting in identical fiduciary capac- 
ities with your own. 

“Service —”’ 

Jim nudged John in the ribs. 

“Wake me, kid, when the battle’s 
over,” he said. 

“Shut up, you nut,” John whispered 
back. “Old Baldy’s got his eye on 
you. Live through it somehow. Here 
Ul stick you with a pin if you snore.” 

Forty-five minutes later a puzzled 
crowd of tellers put on their hats and 
coats and went home. John and Jim 
rode home on the same street car. 

“No kidding, John,” Jim was saying, 
“What were they trying to put over 
on us at that meeting, anyhow? What 
was that nut driving at? Did you get 
him at all?” 

“Get him!’’ exclaimed John. ‘‘What 
do you think I am—a dictionary? 
That’s just some more of this high- 
brow bunk that the Advertising Depart- 
ment is trying to put across. Forget 
it—it don’t mean anything. You 
didn’t see Old Baldy paying any at- 
tention to it, did you? You don’t 
think he takes it seriously? I should 


say not. Just as long as you balance, 
kid, and as long as your variation ac- 
count doesn’t run away with you, 
you’re sitting pretty. Don’t worry 
about this jazz stuff from the Adver- 
tising Department. It’s a wonder, 
though, that those fellows wouldn’t 
stick to their own department and let 
us stick to ours. They’re always but- 
ting in and telling us how to run our 
cages —as if they knew anything about 
it. That ad man would last about 
ten minutes in a teller’s cage— he 
couldn’t tell a bank note from a Liberty 
bond. Yet he gets some high-brow 
word-slinger from New York to come 
and hand us a lot of hash about 
service! He should get a job as a 
messenger and learn something about 
banking.” 

At the very moment that John was 
delivering himself of the above tirade. 
the cashier, the president and the 
advertising man were closeted in the 
president’s office. 

“I suppose it was a good speech,”’ 
the president was saying, “‘but I tell 
you, Henry, it didn’t accomplish a 
thing—not a single thing.” 

“How do you know?” demanded 
Henry, the ad man. 

“Didn’t you watch the boys while 
they listened?” asked the president. 
“Can’t you tell when an audience is 
interested? This fellow Northburt 
didn’t hold ’em for a minute. No, 
Henry, it didn’t work.” 

“Well,” Henry came back, 
decided that we would get a really good 
speaker who could give a good, live, 
inspirational talk: And I claim that is 
what this man did.” 

“Right again,” the president re- 
sponded. “But what good did it do? 
Henry, we’ve got to find some other 
way. We'll never improve our service 
by that method. You say we should 


explain to the tellers what good service . 


consists of, tell them why a bank must 
give good service, outline for them our 
bank’s ideals of service, and appeal to 
them to help us strive toward that 
ideal. Henry, it is a beautiful thought 
— but as a means to anend, il’s nothing. 
The tellers don’t seem to get it. 
They'll go right on slamming pass 
books down like bricks, shoving up 
‘next window’ signs at the last minute, 
playing blind when they don’t want to 
see a customer, and all that, just the 
same.” 

“Well, I can’t help it if our tellers are 
too all-fired ignorant to understand 
what is said to them,” the ad man 
retorted. “You can’t do much with a 
bunch of dumb-bells.” 

The cashier suddenly rose to his feet. 

“Look here, young man,” he said, 
“T haven’t said a word tonight, or any 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


other night, about this so-called service 
propaganda. But I won’t have my 
tellers called a bunch of dumb-bells by 
anybody—much less a young ad man 
who doesn’t even know when a bill is 
right side up and thinks the stars on the 
adding machine tape are just there for 
ornamental purposes. As a teller, 
Henry, you’d make a good ventrilo- 
quist. And I won’t have—” 

“Oh, you won’t?” broke in the ad 
man, slightly nettled. “Maybe you 
can tell us how to jazz up our service 
here. Maybe you’ve got the secret of 
the whole campaign locked up in your 
bosom, and you’re just waiting to be 
asked to spring it. Maybe you'd like 
to take over the job of making those 
handsome, intelligent tellers of yours 
learn courtesy, and politeness, and 
pleasantness —” 

“You’re exactly right, Henry,” the 
cashier came back. ‘“‘That’s just what 
[ want to do.” 

The ad man’s mouth opened wide. 
Even the president gasped. 

“Old Baldy” was on his feet, his 
leveled finger pointed at the ad man’s 
chin. 

“What do you know about what it’s 
like to be a teller?” he began. “I tell 
you, tellers aren’t dumb-bells. They’re 
not born ‘stiff and mechanical,’ as you 
callthem. Their job makes them that 
way. 

“You spend all your working hours 
with figures and adding machines and 
columns and checks and bills and 
balances—and see how much you think 
about courtesy, and friendliness and all 
that. 

“Why, all the years of a teller’s 
training teach him to be accurate above 
everything else. He must balance. If 
he doesn’t, his boss, me, for instance, 
gives him the deuce. If his variation 
account gets too irregular, he’s fired. 
I watch those things like a hawk every 
day. And the boys know it. That’s 
all they think about—whether or not 
they’re going to balance. That’s the 
only thing we check ’em up on. Do 
you blame ’em if they get to thinking 
of their customers as cash items — bills 
and checks— instead of thinking of ’em 
as people? Noone has ever taught ’em 
to think of customers as human beings. 


“‘And remember this. 
just what he’s told to do—no more, no 


A teller does 


less. He’s not like a salesman, who 
works hard just of his own accord and 
gets more money, or loafs because he 
hasn’t the urge to work and gets less 
money. The teller is paid to do just 
what work is handed to him by the 
customers that come in or by the boss, 
from the inside. He’s not supposed to 
do anything extra. His work is laid 
out for him and handed to him—just 
so much, no more. 

“Now you come along—you, not 
me—and tell him to do a lot of extra 
stuff that he can’t see any sense in any- 
how. I’m his boss, but I don’t say a 
thing about it. What’s the result? 
Why, the teller says ‘fol-de-rol and 
balderdash,’ and goes on in the old 
sweet way.' 


“Now you think I’m an old moss-back 


from the woods, an old, dried-up, 
ossified fossil from the old stone age— 
and I’ll admit I’ve been way behind 
the times. But I’m wakingup. I got 
something out of that speech today, if 
the tellers didn’t. I understand now 
why the bank has to give this good 
service. I see now how important it 
is. I’ve got the idea, and I know how 
to put it across to the tellers.” 

‘“‘How?” asked the president and the 
ad man, together. 

“Get the boys together again tomor- 
row afternoon, and let me talk to’em.” 

The president looked at the ad man 
—and the ad man at the president. 

“Well,” said the president finally, 
“go to it. You can’t do any worse 
than J. Clyde Northburt.” 

So it was that the next afternoon, 
at three-thirty, the same tellers filed 
into the same directors’ room to hear, 
as they supposed, the same kind of a 
speech as they had the day. before. 
But instead of finding chairs arranged 
in rows, they were spread about helter- 
skelter. On the table was a big box 
of cigars—and the boys were invited 
to “light up.” 

The tellers couldn’t figure it out. 


Nineteen 
They looked about expectantly for a 
speaker. There wasn’t any—only 
“Old Baldy,” sitting on the window 
sill, picking his teeth with a broken 
match. The ad man and the president 
sat in the back of the room. 

Suddenly Old Baldy began to talk. 

“Boys,” he said, ‘yesterday we had 
a high-falutin’ speaker in here who 
went and orated for most an hour, and 
I almost went to asleep. He didn’t 
speak my language. I didn’t get what 
he was driving at for a while, but I 
caught on finally. He had some good 
ideas but he shot ’em too high up in 
the air. Now I’m going to come right 
down to brass tacks and tell you what 
this ‘bank service’ stuff really is, and 
what we’ve got to do about it. 

“Now first of all, see if you can 
answer this question. 

“What’s the difference between this 
bank and the other banks in town? 

“Think it over, boys. 

“A man can get a savings account 
and a checking account, and a safe’ 
deposit box, and a loan, if he’s got the 
security, in any other’ bank in town 
just exactly as well as he can here. 

“Why should he come to this bank? 
Any good reason for it? 

“We all charge him about the same 
for money, and we all give him the 
same things for nothing. Banks in 
this town are just like a bunch of shoe 
stores all selling the same kind of shoes 
at the same price. If shoe slores were 
like that, folks would buy from the 
store they liked the best. They’d pick 
the store where they were treated the 
nicest, where it was pleasantest, where 
the clerks said ‘good morning’ and 
called ’em by their names when they 
came in the door and treated ’em like 
honest-to-gosh folks. 

“Do you get me, boys? 

“It’s just the same in the banking 
business. The bank that treats folks 
the best gets the most business. The 
bank that doesn’t treat folks nice loses 
the business it has. 

“*“A bank’s got to keep business and 
get more business if it’s going to make 


(Continued on page 32) 
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The Bank and the Automobile Market 


Over Two and a Half Million Cars a Year and 70 Per Cent 
of Sales Financed by the Banks and the Finance Companies 


sind year just passed was a re- 
markable one in the automobile 
world. It followed a year of hesita- 
tion, decreased production and falling 
demand. The situation was such, at 
the beginning of 1922, that the great 
companies looked forward to an era 
of competition and price cutting. 
Both of these expectations were re- 
alized, but the volume of business 
done was something unlooked for by 
the most optimistic and was enormous 
in its totals. 

The number of cars produced in 
1920, the record year up to that time, 
was 2,205,000. In 1921 production 
dropped to 1,500,000, with an average 
monthly of about 125,000. In Janu- 
ary of last year this sank to 50,000 for 
the month. But in June the production 
had risen to nearly 300,000 cars for that 
month. July fell off somewhat and 
August increased again, and by the 
end of the year, notwithstanding the 
coal strike, production of cars and 
trucks had mounted to 2,527,000—an 
increase of a million cars over the year 
before and the greatest motor vehicle 
yearly production ever recorded. 

The vast requirements of this busi- 
ness for capital and credit may be 
visualized when it is reflected that the 
total wholesale value of the cars and 
trucks manufactured in the United 
States in 1922 was over a billion and a 
half dollars—a sum multiplied many 
times in capital requirement, as finan- 
cial help was called in through the 
various stages of manufacture, whole- 
sale and retail selling, and as the opera- 
tions of the intermediate fiscal agencies 
multiplied. 


Vast Capital and Credit 


The requirements of capital would 
seem to be further heavily increased 
when it is realized to what an extent 
allied branches of business contribute 
their activities to the motor vehicle in- 


By WILLIAM C. CORNWELL 
J. S. Bache & Company, New York 


dustry, each using its own volume of 
capital and credit. For instance, 83 
per cent of our total rubber supply is 
used in automobile manufacture and 
operation; of the plate glass supply 30 
per cent is used, and of aluminum 20 
per cent, while 4 per cent of the total 
iron and steel output is consumed in 
this industry. A few further facts re- 
garding the business follow, illustrating 
its far-spreading activity: 


Numser of people employed, 
2,431,000. 

Number of tires produced last year, 
36,340,000. 

Motor cars registered in the United 
States, approximately 10,250,000, and 
motor trucks 1,250,000—in all 11,500,- 
000. 
The world registration of motor ve- 
hicles is 12,750,000, so that the United 
States registration is approximately 90 
per cent of the total world registration. 

The number of passengers carried 
annually by motor cars is estimated to 
be 7,500,000,000. 

Motor gasoline consumption in the 
United States in 1922 was 5,300,000,- 
000 gallons. 

During the year 134,400,000 tons of 
farm products were hauled by motor 
transport, and the freight carried by 
motor trucks was 1,430,000,000 tons. 

This gives some skeleton idea of 
the magnitude of this industry and the 
extent to which banks must be called 
upon to finance it: 

In the early days of the motor in- 
dustry car ownership was considered 
to be an extravagant luxury, and the 
face of the banker, city and country, 
was firmly set against granting any 
kind. of accommodation to allow pur- 
chases of these machines against credit. 
It was only the most venturesome 


person, if of moderate means, who had 
the temerity to be seen in a pleasure 
car of his own. He would be espe- 
cially careful not to ride by the bank 
if he were at all dependent upon credit 
there. The town banker was espe- 
cially watchful of his customers to 
discover evidence of extravagance, 
and over his spectacles, through the 
bank window, he kept a mental 
Bradstreet that recorded any such 
signs of spendthrift tendencies that 
showed themselves. 

In those days, in most cases, if 
any one wished to buy an automobile, 
he had to pay cash to the dealer for it. 
This was the case for many years. In 
fact, dealer sales of automobiles on 
time to the consumer has become 
general only within the last six or 
seven years. So that the banker, 
watching his customers for evidences 
of weakness, knew, or thought he 
knew, that the buyer had taken cash 
(probably needed in his business) to 
pay for his car. 

It can be imagined also that it 
required considerable temerity for the 
farmer at first to venture upon the 
purchase of a car, but the tremendous 
advantage to his business soon brought 
widespread purchases among the farm- 
ers when the Ford car began to be 
put upon the market at what then was 
considered a moderate price. Even 
the banker finally ceased to frown upon 
such ownership when he saw what a 
great sphere of usefulness the auto- 
mobile occupied on the farm. 


Demonstrates its Usefulness 


Finally also the country bankers, 
particularly those in suburban sections 
around large cities, realized that the 
automobile was indirectly an enormous 
benefit to their section, because it was 
bringing in people to their towns in a 
radius of ten or twenty or thirty miles 
from the city, who:could not possibly 
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have settled in the suburban town 
put for the automobile. 

Sales increased and dealers sprang 
up in all parts of the United States. 
It was in financing these dealers in 
their purchases from the manufac- 
turer that the city and country banker 
first began to be more or less largely 
involved. 

Bankers were always slow in recog- 
nizing that the automobile was a 
thing that had come to stay—that it 
was not a sport or a craze that would 
die out. Bankers and many others 
expected that the automobile craze 
would die out just as they predicted 
the bicycle craze would die out. But 
the bicycle craze did not die out. The 
making of bicycles grew into a large 
and steady output and they are being 
sold now at an increasing rate, more 
each year than the year before. What 
was considered a craze is now a stab- 
ilized and satisfactory industry. 


The Chattel Mortgage Era 


The financing of automobiles by 
banks started way back in about 1907, 
and it was done in those days (but 
very meagerly done at first) on chattel 
mortgages, which, however, were not 
recorded to any extent. These mort- 
gages covered the stock of cars which 
the dealer bought from the manu- 
facturer, to whom he had to pay 
strictly cash. Later, when the busi- 
ness became more general, the chattel 
mortgages were recorded, and that 
system still pertains to this day to a 
large extent—that is, taking and 
recording the mortgage and allowing 
the dealers to keep possession of their 
cars. But it is a very unsatisfactory 
way of doing business because probably 
in the final court decisions the security 
would not hold, for the reason that if 
a customer goes into an automobile 
merchant’s store, sees a car that he 
likes and buys it, there is nothing to 
show that there is any mortgage on it, 
and no one goes down to the county 
clerk’s office to make a search as to 
its title any more than one would if 


_ he were buying a Victrola. 


The dealer gives to his bank a 
chattel mortgage on this car which is 
on his floor for sale. What he is 
expected to do is to negotiate a sale 


of the car, if he can, but before he 
makes actual delivery he is supposed 
to go to his bank, pay off the loan that 
he has on this particular car, and have 
the mortgage satisfied of record. He, 
however, never does it exactly that 
way, because he has to make the sale, 
deliver the car, and take in the money 
before he can pay the bank. Usually 
he pays the bank in lump sums—a 
part or all of that particular loan—and 
gets a release of a part or all of the 
cars under the mortgage. 


Trust Receipts 


A fair estimate is that one-half of 
the loans on automobiles as security 
are made on chattel mortgages. The 
balance, referring now only to when 
the car is put up as security, not to 
straight loans, is made up of loans 
on warehouse receipts (where the cars 
are put in warehouse and the receipts 
used as collateral security) and of 
loans on trust receipts. 

Trust receipts consist of certificates 
given by the dealer to his bank, in 
which he certifies that the cars are the 
property of the bank. These would 
probably not really be a legal lien on 
the particular car or cars; at least, 
there is a question whether the chattel 
mortgage holds the car if it goes into 
the hands of an innocent purchaser. 

Neither would the trust receipt hold; 
that is, unless it were recorded, and 
then it would become, to all intents 
and purposes, a chattel mortgage. 


Trust receipts are accepted by banks 
only from the most responsible and 
reliable dealers (generally the very 
large automobile merchants), or when 
the retailing concern is owned or abso- 
lutely controlled by the manufacturing 
company. Many of these selling con- 
cerns are so controlled. The collateral 
in such cases is, after all, only moral 
security. 

The principle is just about the same 
as when in Wall Street a loan is made 
on all straight collateral, and the bor- 
rower is allowed to hold the collateral. 
If the moral responsibility is all right, 
such loans are made and the borrower 
is.relied upon to give back the collat- 
eral to the bank when and if it is asked 
for or needed for any reason. 
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We have been considering thus far 
loans from banks made when the auto- 
mobile itself was used as the back- 
ground of the credit, and when, as we 
have said, the dealer was bound (as he 
still is) to pay to the manufacturer spot 
cash, or cash against draft with bill 
of lading attached for automobiles 
shipped, and the customer paid cash 
to the dealer. This made it necessary 
for the dealer to obtain from his bank (if 
he could) whatever credit was needed 
in the operation. 

At about that time, six or seven 
years ago, there came gradually into 
the industry, the practice of selling to 
the customer on time, taking part cash 
and the balance in notes. These notes 
were secured, in some instances, by 
strict chattel mortgage on the particu- 
lar car. 

Selling to the customer on time was 

frowned upon at first by the banks. 
It was regarded as loaning to a borrow- 
er who was going into debt for a luxury 
which he could well do without. No 
bank, except if it were thoroughly 
familiar with the automobile business 
(and that only came much later) 
would handle notes given to the dealer 
for a car. It was considered by the 
banker that a man who bought an 
automobile on time was outside the 
pale of righteousness. Anybody could 
go out and buy a piano on time, and 
nothing was thought of it in credit 
circles. But if he bought an auto- 
mobile, there was no excuse for it. 


Financing by Notes 


When the retail purchaser bought 
a car and gave notes for it, he did not 
get clear title to the car until the last 
note was paid. The conditional bill 
of sale of the dealer to the purchaser 
enabled the former to seize the car at 
any time the latter defaulted, inasmuch 
as the title still remained in the dealer. 
He was really loaning the car to the 
customer until it was paid for. These 
notes thus had a certain physical col- 
lateral value, and some of them were 
discounted by the banks. But the 
banks were reluctant about taking 
them, and this brought into existence 
the finance companies. 

The finance companies recognized 
the value of these notes carrying 
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behind them a title and negotiated by 
careful dealers, who took sufficient 
margin in cash at the first payment to 
protect themselves. 

It was a new way for the dealer to 
get the money needed to pay the 
manufacturer and was much more 
satisfactory to the banks than the old 
way, where the merchant dealer went 
to the bank and borrowed on chattel 
mortgages. 


Enter the Finance Company 


The business of the finance com- 
panies was a profitable one, due to 
the fact that while they loaned to the 
dealer at only 6 per cent they were 
entitled to insurance fees in the trans- 
action, because the dealer must turn 
over to the finance company the insur- 
ing of the car, and the purchaser was 
obligated to place and pay for all kinds 
of insurance—theft, fire, collision and 
property damage. As he was a part- 
payment purchaser there was no diffi- 
culty in insisting upon this, and it 
was, in fact, a protection to himself 
which he would have effected in any 
case. In this way the finance com- 
panies began to make money—not by 
discounting the paper which they took 
at 6 per cent, but on the insurance 
premiums which were quite profitable 
and which were paid, as has been said, 
by the purchaser. 

This is the method by which a very 
large part of the retail automobile 
financing is done today. These com- 
panies, many of them, are well capital- 
ized and can establish large credits with 
the banks, using the notes with sufficient 
margin as a basis of a loan to them- 
selves. Asarule, they will accumulate 
a few hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
of these notes and then place them 
with some bank or trust company as 
collateral security to a debenture or 
note, with ample margin, and these 
notes with collateral are readily nego- 
tiated by the big banks who would 
not loan on ordinary automobile paper. 

That is the case throughout the 
country where finance companies have 
been established, and while a country 
banker would not think of loaning on 
the installment notes themselves, he 
will loan on the obligations for which 
these notes are collateral. 


The finance companies will also loan 
money to any reputable dealer at 6 
per cent, taking a trust receipt, chattel 
mortgage, or a bill of sale against his 
cars in stock. The bill of sale is used 
when the dealer arranges with the 
manufacturer to ship cars to him, but 
to bill them to the finance companies. 
The cars thus become directly the 
property of the finance company, who 
authorizes the dealer to sell them and 
account for proceeds. 

The trust receipts are used where the 
finance companies, to establish rela- 
tions with the dealer (in order eventu- 
ally to get his retail note business), loan 
him money at 6 per cent on his stock 
of cars which he has ordered from the 
manufacturer and against which the 
manufacturer draws a sight draft with 
bill of lading attached. The dealer 
turns over to the finance company a 
bill of sale of these cars, and the com- 
pany immediately gives him a check 
with which he pays the draft. It is in 
effect a cash sale by the dealer to the 
finance company, for the time being. 


Finance companies have sprung up 
within the last six years all over the 
country, and they seem invariably to 
have been prosperous. They are said 
to have had the best legal minds in 
the country work out their system, 
and today it is asserted that the 
machinery is perfect. Many of them 
have large capital. In the City of 
New York alone, it is said that there 
are at least fifteen who each have 
capital invested in their business of 
$1,000,000 and over. Some of them 
do not confine their attention exclu- 
sively to the financing of automobiles, 
but take in other industries. The 
large part of their business, however, 
is in supplying automobile credit. 

It is said that over 70 per cent of 
all automobiles manufactured are sold 
on time through the banks and 
these finance companies. This volume 
of business is one reason for the 
prosperity of the finance company. 
There is so much of it that, while 
the interest rate charged is moderate, 
the companies make much money 
out of the insurance premiums which 
the purchaser pays. It is not an added 
burden to him because he is bound 
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to take out insurance anyway, whether 
he buys on credit or for cash. 


The Clean-up a Saving Feature 


Looked at from the banking point 
of view, these operations might seem 
to entail an endless volume of credit 
not cleaned up. This, however, does 
not appear to be the case. The dealer, 
as a rule, clears up his obligations once 
a year. During the winter he has to 
take cars as they are shipped by the 
manufacturer, as the latter . cannot 
store them. The manufacturer must 
ship all the year round. The dealer, 
during the winter months, finds sales 
decreasing. He may make some sales 
on which he takes a small deposit on 
account, but has to carry the car until 
the spring opens. But his obligatioas, 
from late winter through early spring, 
begin to decrease, and this decre:se 
gradually keeps up until by the first 


‘of July his obligations have all been 


paid, given a reasonably satisfactory 
season. The clean-up in a backward 
year requires a month or two longer. 

A banker who is exceptionally well 
informed, estimates that in the retail 
industry in the City of New York 
there is not more than $4,000,000 
loaned on account of the automobile 
retail trade, and that practically all 
of it will be cleaned up by the middle of 
summer. 


The Credit Problem of the 
Automotive Dealer 


The retail merchant, from the bank- 
er’s viewpoint, has had a very difficult 
proposition inasmuch as he receives as 
a rule no credit from the manufacturer. 
It makes no difference how respons- 
ible he is; his goods come to him sight 
draft attached. He has to pay cash 
for them. 

In practically every other industry 
the merchant gets some credit from 
the manufacturer, who does not expect 
spot cash for his product as soon as it 
is manufactured and shipped. But in 
the case of the automobile, in 90 per 
cent of all transactions, the manufac- 
turer gets spot cash. By the time the 
dealer’s goods are placed on the car, 
the manufacturer’s money is in his 
bank account, because he has the sight 
draft sent to his bank and they give 

(Continued on page 53) 
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File System and Headwork Behind It 


A Cleveland Reference Department That Files 5,600 Items 
a Day and Fills 3,850 Orders a Month—and How It’s Done 


HE phone rings again—as it does 

all day long in the Reference De- 
partment of the Union Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 
Miss Dora Mayer, 
the head of the 
cepartment,picks 
up the receiver. 

‘*This is the 
Purchasing De- 
partment,” says a 
voice on the other 
end of the wire. 
“About six or 
eight months ago 
—somewhere 
about that time — 
we got a letter 
from a Minne- 
apolis company 
giving us quota- 
tions on some 
paper stock. I’ve 
forgotten just the 
name of the com- 
pany—I think it 
was the Minne- 
apolis Paper and 
Twine, but I’m 
not quite sure. 
letter.” 

Within five minutes the letter is in the 
hands of the Purchasing Department. 

Now that particular letter is one of 
about 5,600 items that came to the 
Reference Department for filing on 
that particular day, and every day 
since that time about 5,600 more items 
have been coming to this same Refer- 
ence Department for filing. 

A little simple mathematics will 
show the amazing total of back letters 
from which this particular letter had 
to be picked. And this request from 
the Purchasing Department to locate 
a back letter was only one of some 
3,850 similar requests for filed letters 
received by the Reference Department 
during that month—and every other 
month, for that matter. 

Five thousand six hundred items to 
be filed every day —3,850 back items to 
be locatedevery month. This is surely 
a stupendous undertaking. One won- 
ders how it can be done at all.: 

“It is simply a matter of brains and 
system,” says Miss Mayer, the head 
of the department. “By system, I 
mean the form of filing that we use, 
and by brains 1 mean just simple, plain 
ordinary horse sense in using that sys- 
tem. Filing correspondence success- 
fully is not merely a matter of knowing 
that B comes after A or that C comes 


By D. S. KNOWLTON 
Union Trust Company, Cleveland, O. 


They get you the correspondence you had with the man in Detroit whose name, you think, began with M 


I’d like to get that 


after B. Successful filing of a large 
mass of correspondence involves care- 
ful reading and interpretation of every 
bit of that correspondence itself, and 
it is this that takes brains.” 

Before explaining what Miss Mayer 
means by careful reading and inter- 
pretation of letters, it is necessary to 
give a brief description of the ground- 
work of the department—the filing 
system itself. And the story of this 
filing system goes back two years to 
the formation of the Union Trust 
Company by the consolidation of six 
of the largest of Cleveland’s banks. 

At the time of the consolidation it 
was decided that a Reference Depart- 
ment should file all of the correspond- 
ence of the entire bank with the 
exception of correspondence of the 
Bond Department and Foreign De- 
partment and certain special corre- 
spondence of the Credit, Estates Trust 
and Corporate Trust Departments, 
which it was necessary to keep on 
hand in these departments. 

In the Reference Department it was 
decided first of all to segregate the 
Transit Department correspondence, 
as it was of a peculiar nature, consist- 
ing largely of what are known in the 
banking trade as cash letters and ad- 
vices of collections. 

Even then, however, it was evident 
that the remainder of the items to be 


filed—the great bulk of back corre- 
spondence—would be so large that it 
would need a 2,500 division alphabet 
in order to file it 
properly. 

Forthispurpose 
an automatic al- 
phabetic filing 
system was in- 
stalled. This file 
has two divisions 
—250 primary 
divisions and un- 
der each primary 
division ten sec- 
ondary divisions. 
The primary di- 
visionsarestrictly 
alphabetical, but 
for ease in filing, 
the secondary 
divisions are arbi- 
trary. The pri- 
mary divisions 
follow last names 
and thesecondary 
divisions first 
names or initials. 
This system 
eliminates the difficulty of straight 
alphabetical filing—the difficulty of 
following names or subjects through 
the third, fourth or sixth letter in 
order to arrange them in straight | 
alphabetical order. 

Take the name of the writer, for 
instance, D. S. Knowlton. This would 
be filed under the primary guide KN, 
and the secondary guide D. But G. 
Knolton would be filed under the 
primary guide KN, and under the 
secondary guide G. It would accord- 
ingly be subsequent to D. S. Knowlton 
in the file, whereas according to strict 
alphabetical order, it would be filed 
prior to D. S. Knowlton. 

This double system of filing accord- 
ingly makes it easier to file and to 
locate items. In the two sample 
names cited, for instance, the first 
three letters, Kno, are identical and 
under the straight alphabetical system 
their location in the file would depend 
upon the fact that L, the fourth letter, 
occurs before W in the alphabet. In 
the case of similar names such as 
Robbin and Robbins, for instance, 
where the first six letters are identical, 
this primary and secondary division 
filing system is especially efficient. 

In the morning, correspondence to 
be filed comes into the Reference De- 
partment from all over the bank. 
These items are immediately divided 
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into three groups. -This division is a 
purely arbitrary one, depending entire- 
ly upon the amount of care, attention 
and intelligence necessary to interpret 
the content of each item to be filed. 
For instance, the first group consists 
of officers’ mail, Loan Department 
mail, Corporate Trust and Estates 
Trust Department mail, and the like. 
These items are then read and classi- 
fied by subject, by name or by heading — 
whichever seems most desirable. 


bank which classify themselves 
practically automatically — very simple 
correspondence such as items from the 
Telegraph Department, letters covering 
change of address or name, and similar 
items requiring practically no careful 
reading or analysis. Items comprising 
groups two and three are read and 
classified by name or subject in the same 
way as items in the first group. 

The items comprising each of these 


It is this classification that 
requires the brain work requisite 
for a successful reference de- 
partment. For items are not 
filed strictly by name. 
They are filed under 
whatever heading they 
will most likely be called 
for in the future. 

A very common illus- 
tration of standard 
practice illustrating this 
system is the filing of 
Corporate Trust Depart- 
ment letters. The Cor- 
porate Trust Department 
may write a letter to a 
certain firm of attorneys 
in regard to a certain trust 
agreement between the 
Union Trust Company and 
a corporation, which this 
firm of attorneys represents. 


PLEASE 


RETURN PROMPTLY 
TO THE 
FILE CLERK 
REPERSENCE DEPARTMENT 
THE UMON TRUST COMPANY 


This letter would not be filed 
under the name of the firm 

of attorneys to which it was sent. It 
would be filed instead under the subject 
or name of the trust agreement. On 
the other hand, a personal letter from 
an officer of the Union Trust Company 
to one of the attorneys in this same firm 
would be filed under the firm name of 
the attorneys. 

A great many letters come to the 
Reference Department for filing upon 
the subject of various kinds of insur- 
ance. These letters are filed by sub- 
ject, each folder bearing the heading 
of one particular kind of insurance, 
such as “Fire Insurance, First Trust 
Office,” and the like, instead of being 
filed under the names of the people by 
whom they were received or to whom 
they were sent. 

In short, if the subject of the letter 
is more important than the name, the 
item is filed by subject rather than by 
name. This is why the reading and 
interpretation of these letters is so 
important. 

The second group into which letters 
are divided is composed of items from 
the Savings, Purchasing, Publicity, 
Bookkeeping, Auditing and many other 
departments of the bank. These items 
are also read and classified but they 
are not so complicated as the items in 
the first group and the work is much 
simpler. 

The third group consists of all other 
items from various departments of the 


Part of the machinery — self-explanatory and 
almost automatic if handled intelligently 


groups are placed in sorting trays 
after they are classified and arranged 
in alphabetical order under a twenty- 
five division. At the end of each day, 
these items are taken from the sorting 
trays, stamped, counted and handed 
to the chief assistant, who codes them. 

The coding is done in the following 
manner: Each primary guide has a 
key number and each secondary guide 
another key number. A chart for the 
250 primary guides is before the chief 
assistant so that she can easily find the 
proper key number. As there are only 
ten secondary guides, she can readily 
remember the key numbers for these 
guides. As she notes the proper key 
number—primary and secondary —she 
reads every letter and checks it to see 
whether it has been properly inter- 
preted and marked for filing. 

Three girls do the actual filing. The 
letters are therefore divided into three 
alphabetical divisions. Each girl takes 
her division, sorts it to the very last 
degree, following the key numbers; in 
this manner she gets all of her items in 
the same order as the file into which 
they are to be filed. Each girl then 
makes a trip through her section of the 
file and files the items. She files them, 
however, strictly by the automatic 
alphabetic system as indicated by the 
guides, and not by the code number. 
However, after she has picked the 
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proper place in the file for an item. 
she then looks at the code numbers 
marked at the top of the item and sees 
whether she has filed the item in the 
proper place as indicated by these code 
numbers. This operation is a simple 
check upon the correctness of her filing. 
All items are filed in folders, the 
items of latest date being placed 
toward the front-in each folder. The 
heading on the folder may be the name 
of a person, subject, or a cor- 
poration as above described. 
However, at least five letters 
relating to one individual name, 
subject or company must be 
accumulated before a_ speciai 
folder is placed in the file for 
that name, subject or 
company. 
Ifa single isolated letter 
comes in concerning 3 
single transaction or sub- 
ject, that letter is filed in 
the miscellaneous folder, 
which is placed in the file 
immediately back of each 
secondary guide. Assoonas 
five letters have accumulate! 
in this miscellaneous folder, 
relating to any single transac- 
tion or subject, however, these 
letters are grouped and placed 
in a special folder covering that 
subject or transaction. 
For instance, suppose a letter 
comes in from E. F. Boswell 
regarding a loan, and this is the first 
instance of any correspondence between 
Boswell and the Union Trust Company. 
This letter will go into the miscellaneous 
folder. Now suppose that four more 
letters regarding the Boswell loan come 
into the Reference Department. As 
soon as the fifth arrives, these five 


letters will be taken out of the miscel- ' 


laneous folder and placed in a special 
folder under the name of “E. F. Bos- 
well.” 

Banking correspondence is filed by 
city and not by name, in order to 
keep the file from being flooded in 
certain sections by common bank 
names, such as “First National,” 
“First Trust,” and so forth. 

Cross references are made upon any 
subject or name when it is considered 
advisable. These cross references are 
made out on a special form prepared 
for that purpose, and these forms are 
filed in the same way as the letters. 

Only one year’s accumulation of 
correspondence is kept in the file at 
one time. The file of the current year 
and the file of each previous year are 
both kept in the rooms of the Reference 
Department. The files of past years 
are kept in the basement in the vaults. 
At the beginning of each year the oldest 
file is moved downstairs and a new file 
is started for that year. 

As we mentioned at the beginning of 
this article, Transit Department items 


* (Continued on page 44) 
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Know the Business of Your Prospect 


And Also ‘Know Your Own Stuff,’ Suggests the Publicity 
Manager of an Old New York Bank; Other Pertinent Comment 


“‘t7NOW your stuff’ fully expresses 


a quality essential to sell a 
bank’s service, but it is quite as im- 
portant to have a good knowledge of 
the prospect’s business.” 

So says Withers Woolford, publicity 
manager of the Bank of America, the 
111-year-old in- 
stitution at Wall 
and Williams 
Streets, New 
York. 

“Several years 
ago when I was 
recovering from 
a very serious 
operation,” he 
said, “‘two ladies 
came to see me 
at the hospital. 
Of course I was 
eager to tell the 
story of my ad- 
venture in ether, but no! Both of 
these ladies had had their tonsils out 
and for two hours I suffered every pain 
common to tonsillotomy. I was ter- 
ribly bored all the while but I after- 
ward heard that these ladies told a 
common friend all about their pleas- 
ant visit and how entertaining I had 
been. 

“People the world over like to talk 
about themsleves and their possessions. 
Every man’s interest centers on his 
own liver.” 

Parenthetically, I want to tell what 
Mr. Woolford is too modest to men- 
tion—that his major operation was a 
result of severe wounds “over there” 
where he helped to make the world 
safe for democracy. 

“A bank solicitor will usually get 
much closer to his prospect if he can 
lose his ego and talk bank in terms of 
the prospect’s business. This is not 
hard if you ‘know your stuff’ and have 
a fair knowledge of the business being 
solicited. One more thing: be sure to 
have something to offer before trying 
to close with a prospect. 

“A few weeks ago I was privileged 
to hear a solicitation being made on a 
large manufacturer by a representative 
of one of our competitors. Afterwards 
our conversation was rather like this: 

“Manufactuer: Do banks really 
make money on their. New Business 
Departments?’ 

“I: Of course — otherwise they could 
not afford to maintain an organization. 
Your Sales Department shows a profit. 
Why shouldn’t the bank’s?’ 

“Manufacturer: If I sent out sales- 


Withers Woolford, pub- 
licity manager, Bank of 
America, New York City 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 
9 Hanover Street, New York City 


men without samples and without 
prices my Sales Department would be 
a total loss. A bank salesman can’t 
carry a case of samples in his hand but 
he can have a head full of word pictures 
which show me how his bank would 
fit in my business. He can not give 
me a definite credit line but it would 
be possible to make known the disposi- 
tion of the bank toward my business, 
with the understanding that my state- 
ment must come up to the bank’s 
expectations. A business man will not 
change his banking connection unless 
he is convinced that the change is for 
his good.” 

“I thought this was pretty good 
dope. Find some service of your bank 
which will help your prospect, then 
sell that service.’ 


Recarpina the change of name of 
the Scandinavian-American Bank of 
Spokane, Washington, to the American 
Bank (Fig. 1), Carl W. Art of that 
city writes: 

“The news item and the full-page ad- 
vertisement tell all of the facts and 
reproduce the new trade mark. In 
this connection it is interesting to note 
that all plans were so timed that 
the complete change 


Co-overaTIVE bank advertising is 
making considerable headway. The 
Savings Banks Association of Massa- 
chusetts is putting on a campaign 
which includes a lot of booklet matter 
besides newspaper advertisements. 
The clearing house banks of Scranton, 
Pa., have united in a “mass plan” and 
poster campaign, which involves the 
house-to-house distribution of upwards 
of 30,000 leaflets every month for a 
year. The New Jersey banks united 
to combat fake investments in their 
advertising last February. The five 
financial institutions of Bluefield, 
W.Va., united in a full-page ad boosting 
their community. The mutual sav- 
ings banks of New York, Bronx and 
Westchester Counties ran a co-opera- 
tive campaign of which the reproduced 
copyrighted ad (Fig. 2) is a sample. 
Another group of New York savings 
banks used an ad ornamented with 
the reproduced telegram and portrait 
of Governor “Al” Smith (Fig. 1). 
M. F. O’Callaghan, assistant to the 
vice-president of the Union & Planters 
Bank & Trust Company, Memphis, 
Tenn., is the author of a very fine 
series of twelve co-operative advertise- 
ments which were illustrated and used 
full-page newspaper space, signed by 
a dozen Memphis banks. Here is an 
extract from one of them: 


and all announce- 
ments thereof were 
made between the time 
the bank closed Satur- 
day afternoon, Decem- 
ber30,and its reopening 
the day after New 
Year. This included 
signs, redecorating, 
new counter desks, 
checks and stationery, 
and everything except 
one structural change 
which was made in 
advance of that time. 
As a result, the public 
was notified and ac- 
cepted the change in 
record time.” 


Tuat’s a snappy little 
ad of the Bond Depart- 
ment of the Cleveland 
Trust Company, “Find 
Frisk and 
Forget ’Em” (Fig. 1). 
Banks can’t do too 
much to combat the 
get-rich-quickers. 


Fig. 1. A new 


trade-mark, ‘‘Al’’ Smith on thrift and a Cleveland 


_ view of “blue sky 
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T wenty-six 


“The men and women who receive 
your deposits and cash your checks 
are called ‘tellers,’ and not ‘cashiers’ 
as some people think. The cashier of 
a bank is one of its principal officers, 
and ‘really in the smaller towns, the 
cashier is most often ‘the bank.’ 

“The undersigned banks are anxious 
to prove worthy of all worthy business 
and desire to provide the Memphis 
community with a banking service 
lacking in no detail to meet the public’s 
ideas as to courtesy, promptness and 
efficiency. 

“Therefore, should you at any time 
ever have a misunderstanding with 
any of the employees of the under- 
signed banks, you are asked not to 
ascribe the fault to the management 
of the bank, but you are earnestly re- 
quested to bring the matter to the at- 
tention of one of the officers, and you 
may be sure that a satisfactory adjust- 
ment or explanation will be forthcom- 
ing. 

“It is impracticable for the officers 
of the undersigned banks to daily 
supervise every contact its patrons 
have with the bank in the routine of 
business, and consequently it is not 
improbable that at times occasions 
might develop which would reflect on 
the service and courtesy of the bank 
unless an officer were given the oppor- 
tunity to handle the matter personally. 
You are asked to co-operate with us 
in serving you to better advantage.” 


AN UNUSUALLY strong and humanly 
interesting trust advertisement is that 


These remarks are 
addressed to our Leading Citizen 


every community aad naghbor people send of you. “Jones wean’) the success 
some man 


thought he 


‘You have heard thet kind of remart about 
His whe their aflain in euch vate 


(estate carved out by © man's hard work! 
you evord critcmm and 


comming from the 
Any of our will be glad to 
“ you wth copy 


of the Trust Depart- 
ment of the Seaboard 
National Bank, of New 
York, reproduced here- 
with (Fig. 2). Itisa 
part of a powerful cam- 
paign which that in- 
stitution is at present 
conducting in the New 
York newspapers. 


Tue excellent adver- 
tisement of the Minne- 
apolis Trust Company 
(Fig. 2) is one of eight published by 
that company in connection with an 
offering of Joint Stock Land Bank 
bonds. They are designed to familiar- 
ize investors with the functions and 
operations of Joint Stock Land Banks, 
and to present some of the features 
which, it is asserted, place Joint Stock 
Land Bank bonds—and, in particular, 
Minneapolis Trust Joint Stock Land 
Bank bonds—in the first rank of high 
grade investment securities. 


A Fine series of historical newspaper 
advertisements was run by a group of 
Louisville, Ky., banks recently con- 
solidated. The one reproduced (Fig. 2) 
is from a booklet sent me by G. R. 
Ewald of the Fidelity and Columbia 
Trust Company. 


A picture of Robert Fulton at work 
on the first successful submarine in 
Paris, 1800, is the particularly appro- 
priate illustration used on a greeting 
card by the Fulton Trust Company, 


Fig. 3. Of historical interest 


THE BURROUGHS 


of New York. It is 
reproduced herewith 
(Fig. 3). 


My otp Frienp, R. B. 
Parrish, vice-president 
of the Bluefield (W.Va.) 
National Bank, sends 
me the following: 

“One of our stock- 
holders, the other.day, 
told me that a man had 
asked him ‘what is a 
bank?’ He answered, 
‘An organization to take care of help- 
less men and women.’ 

“He was then asked what he meant 
by ‘helpless men and women.’ He 
stated that a bank was organized an 
conducted for and got its principal! 
business from men and women who 
did not have sufficient business train- 
ing, or confidence in themselves and in 
their own ability to invest their money 
profitably, but they wanted to be sur: 
of the return of the principal at an, 
time they might need it. Conse- 
quently, he classed them as ‘helpless 
men and women.’ They leave their 
money with the bank and the bank 
lends this money and invests it profit- 
ably at a higher rate of earning than 
the owner of it could safely get for the 
money if he handled it himself. 


‘*The above struck me as being a 
very good definition of a bank, and 
the more I have thought of it the more 
it has impressed me. I am giving it to 
you for what you may find it worth.” 

(Continued on page 48) 


Credit for Production— 


the Cornerstone of the 
Joint Stock Land Bank 


as 


as his orewrity farm loon. made om of 
for 


The First Railroad 


the serurty beck of them 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
Minneapolis Trust Company 
TLS South Fifth Strees 


Dickers 
characters in Charles 
NE of the a 
“Anavel income rounds Result 


HE history of Louisville as a city may be said to have 

begun with the 13th oy of February, 1828, the date of 

the first city charter. Up to this time Louisville had been 

governed by Trustees, but under the new charter the city 
was divided into five wards and placed under the government of 
a Mayor and a City Council, the latter being composed of ten mem- 
bers, two from each ward. rst election under this charter 
was held on the 4th day of May, 1828, and Mr. J. C. Bucklin was 
elected Mayor. 


In the year 1838 a steam railway service was maugurated be- 
tween Portland and Louisville. This line did not prove profitable, 
however, and was soon abandoned. In 1851 the road from Frank- 
fort to Louisville was completed, and, in December of that year. the 
actual operation of trains wa~ begun. 


D. Prentice left his New England home in 1830 and 

journeyed to Louisville to engage in the publication of the Louis- 

ille “Jo .”" From that time until the “Journal” was consoli- 

dated with the “Courier” in 1868, the name and fame of Prentice 

and his paper spread throughout the country. The vigor of his 

pen and the strength of his personality had much to do with the 
i i attained by the city of Louisville. 

Strong, well-conducted financial institutions are im t factors 

in the of any community. These allied institutions are 

ready at all times to join fn every forward movement. 


is P 


CITIZENS UNION NATIONAL BANK 


FIDELITY & COLUMBIA TRUST CO. 
Complete Financial Service 


LOUISVILLE JOINT STOCK LAND BANK. CITIZENS UNION FOURTH ST. BANK. 


Fig. 2. A convincing appeal in New York, a co-operative effort, rural credits and again the historical motif 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Twenty-seven 
is 
th 
B. 
nt 
ds 
k “Out on the job’’—wherever the work 
t gi and construc- 
" a othe se scattered an ard to get at, 
Minutes — hours — days of valuable time can be saved 
d, by the use of Loose Leaf Ring Books. On your desk — 
p- or away from it—they give you the easiest, most effi- 
cient way to keep notes, data and all information for 
nt ready reference. 
‘a “Keeping track” of things is the jeb of the Ring Book. 
rd All that great miscellany that somehow isn’t covered by 
a the regular office files and books — your personal rec- The sales manager who is really managing 
ords, reports, price lists, notations of all kinds —data 
7 that persists in cluttering up desks, pigeon-holes — it all reports, records of individual salesman or 
° A sales divisions, recaps, records of sale on 
a just naturally becomes systematized when you keep the various lines, also for files for “house” 
Greenback handy to take care of it. 
r By Greenback’s effective aid, you have what you want 
1. when you want it. Simply slip: the sheets in as you get 
e. them, or make notes on leaves already there. For just essional 
Ss a hint of what Greenback can do to help get things done en 
sir and turn minutes into money, read the notes on this page. 
ak As a case docket, collection docket, brief 
holder, data file, etc., for attorneys; as a 
it - clinical record, appointment book or led- 
an ger for physicians and dentists; to hold 
specification sheets, plans, blue prints, 
he sketches for the architect; and in many 
| other ways, Greenback serves professional 
- men. 
| 
| 
a Executives Ask Your Stationer 
ad L- om, Soak When you go to your stationer for Ri 
re of 7, Books, be to look for De 
alf a dozen different subjects 4 — + 
to dis Salesmen Greenback, the perfected Loose Leaf Ring Book. Its 
oe of record which will keep all ing and sales reports and analyses, distinctive green binding strip identifies the dou- 
of his notes in ship shape production records, purchase rec- meral back construction that makes Greenback 
use. Pte oe ooo with an in- Thousands of salesmen make oe Se a = Coy aL. your stationer about any problem in office equip- 
— dex tab to mark each sub- Greenback their portable office - ways available—the chief executive ment—particularly about Loose Leaf systems. If 
ject, fits admirably into the file. should have a “battery” of Green- the De 
4 i etters, instruction sheets from stationers 
| the home bocks at his finger tips. merchandise oad with the 
} Pages, an other live it an test ormation. 
data that must be kept 
/ accessible. Greenback 
or them. 
eacners 
| 
| 
| In every part of the teacher’s work— 
7 study, research, class work, lectures— 


| 

3) eenback serves as an admirable aid. 
For noting down information from 
any source, for collating and arranging 
it, and finally for lecture notes and class 
records, thousands of teachers find 
Greenback indispensable. 


To fill in the “gaps” that aren’t covered 
by his regular recounting system, to handle 
data that he wants to keep right on his 
desk or carry with him—Greenback serves 

accountant as no other device can. For 
he naturally appreciates the help that this 
“portable file” gives him in keeping all of 
his work in systematic form. 


WILSON-JONES LOOSE LEAF COMPANY -: CHICAGO 
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TODD 
Check Protection and 


Forgery Prevention 


| PROTOD-Greenbac Iiiget 


| and drafts protect againstglter 

NEW 1050 MODEL date, etc. 5 each check @dra 
guarded like a bank not@ tht 

P aph signature. 

— The New 1050 Protectirag 

Writes against alteration, by “@red 

two colors, through and grou 

| at Once > ce EXAGTEL 

$4} 40} 4¢ 

The pointer slides with a $10,000 Insurance i 

smooth, positive actionsto the System makes the protection lq@l an 

you Insures your bank and your @posit 

en a single stroke of the net loss or 

&§ handle writes such compounds banks, joinély, aga 

&§ as ‘*Two Thousand,’’ or 

“Three Hundred”’ or ‘‘Four Dol- 


lars’’ or ‘‘Seven Cents’’—both PROMD-G 
Topp words at once. 

PROTECTOGRAPH 
Rochester, N. Y. | 
| 118 Ur 


Send exhibits as specified. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Ifrgery-Proof checks 
ainstlteration of payee’s name, 
ck @draft registered and safe- 
notg thus protecting even the One drop of 


acid makes the 

otecyeraph protects the amount whole check VOID”? 

y “@redding’’ it in words, in 
: : e first scientific security paper. 
and frough the paper, like this. PROTOD-Greenbac Checks or Drafts 
FHENT come in a variety of colors, but are 
always green on the back. Handsome, 
> Pofty issued to users of the Todd strong, with the crackle of a new bill. 
ion l@fl and ironclad from every angle. Printed or lithographed to your specifi- 
your @positors, or your correspondent cations. Vignette of your bank will 
s or suit. reproduce well on PROTOD-Greenbac. 


Sendfhe coupon with your letterhead for samples of 
PRO@D-Greenbac drafts and amount line of the new Protectograph. 


INC. 


(Established 1899) 
11§ University Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 


Also Makers of Star Adding Machine 
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Thirty 


YOUR 
OBLIGATION 
TO YOUR 
DEPOSITOR 


W HEN your customer 

constitutes you his 
agent in the collection of 
his checks and drafts, your 
mutual interests demand 
that you make use of the 
best and cheapest facilities 
available. 


The best, as well as the 
least expensive in this con- 
nection, is nota mere mat- 
ter of opinion. 


Our 24-hour Transit De- 
partment precludes the loss 
of time in converting col- 
lections mto cash. 


We receive all items at par 
and make no charge for 
telegraphic transfers. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Your Bank Needs Distinctive Chipped Gold 


SIGN TABLETS 


Signs that will identify your institution in 
@ pleasing and impressive manner. That 
are easy to read, do not tarnish and require 
no polishi Thousands nds of Banks are usin 

our Chipped Gold Signs and over? one 


testify = elegance, 
Our bey “Bank Signa’ Sent Free 
RAWSON & EVANS CO. , 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


The Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


At the Club 


(illustrating the professional manner 
of speech) 


First Banker—‘‘There’s young 
Scroggins over there—he sure thinks 
he’s the whole cheese.” 

Second Banker—“‘Yes, he needs to 
depreciate his inventory and get his 
stock on a no-par basis.” 

First Banker—‘“‘Absolutely. Yet all 
the girls seem to think he’s a prime risk, 
and he’s so dumb he couldn’t even 
pay back a compliment.” 


A Beggar's Tale 


Oh Mister, listen to my tale, 
I’m not like other guys— 

I simply got to get some kale, 
*Cause she had such lovely eyes. 


I’m hungry, man, and cold and sore, 
From walking streets and ties— 
Give me a dime, and I’Il tell you more 

About those lovely eyes. 


Over yon purple mountain range 
A little village lies, 

Where I was a teller in a bank— 
Oh, she had such lovely eyes! 


I was a teller, and she was a queen 
Who looked like a Broadway prize — 
And she came to my window with a 
check — 
Oh, she had such lovely eyes! 


I never had seen the dame before, 
But my heart takes wings and flies— 
I was gone on the jane at the first darn 
shot, 
*Cause she had such lovely eyes. 


“I don’t know a soul in the bank,”’ says 
she, 
And just like a fish I rise— 
“IT will take a chance on you,” says I, 
“**Cause you have such lovely eyes.” 


That’s all there is to my tale of woe— 
The rest you can surmise— 

I fell like a fool for a bogus check, 
*Cause she had such lovely eyes. 


So I lost my job—and now, I swear 
By the rags I wear, I’m wise— 

And never again will I play the goat 
For a pair of lovely eyes. 


I know I’m a boob—but there’s just 
one thing 
That kind of satisfies— 
A lot bigger men than me have flopped 
***Cause she had such lovely eyes!” 


Paradoxical as it may seem, many 
a good lender has gotten fat on liens. 


Some folks think a bank is a place 
in which to get change, ask the time, 
and pick up blotters. 


HOLD-UP ALARM SYSTEM 
ELECTROALARMSJNC. 


DETROIT, U.S.A. 
1372 Penobscot Building 


tenes = Theo. E. Reeves, Mgr. 


Take out the 


66 IF!” 


When you expect RESULTS for the 
dollars you expend in advertising, 
put your problems in the hands 
of an ADVERTISING AGENCY 
that is competent to solve them. 
Banks that appropriate $1,000 and 
up for yearly advertising, will find 
it profitable to write to the 


Bankers Publishing Co. 


Financial Advertising Agency 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
Est. 1899. 


422-424 W. 27th St. 


Avoid Disputes 


Keep an hour and 
minute time record 
of every visit to your 
safe deposit vaults. 


Stamp 


AUG 28 1917 3 43 PM 


(Facsimile Imprint) 


OVER 75,000 IN USE 


The Kastens Time 


Prints Each 
MINUTE 


Hour and date 
automatically. 


Catalog? Yes, an interesting one, too! Send for it now. 


HENRY KASTENS 


New York City, N. Y. 
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CHEVROLET 


for Economical Transportation 


What Bankers Should Know 
About Chevrolet 


We are mutually interested with 
bankers in the organization of the 
business of the local Chevrolet dealer 
to improve his banking position. 


Here are listed some of the 1923 
features of our proposition, of im- 
portance to bankers: 


1. Heavy advertising, reaching 
every home in the United States 
several times a month is doubling our 
sales and steadily increasing the re- 
sale or collateral value of our product. 


2. We are reforming our repre- 
sentation everywhere to ensure that 
in each dealer territory we have the 
best class of dealer, considering re- 
sources, business ability, proper place 
of business and general standing in 
the community as a high type of 
citizen—such men are entitled to 
credit. 


3. We have devised and are 
inducing our dealers to install a 
modern, standardized system of 
accounting that will enable them 
to know which departments pay 
and which do not, and to submit 
monthly statements to bankers 
which clearly indicate their financial 
condition and _ progress. 


4. We are urging all our dealers 
to use the exceptional profits accru- 
ing to them this year to build up 
their capital and cash in bank in 
order to prepare for continued growth 


of our market and their sales. 


We invite the co-operation of all 
bankers especially in urging their 
Chevrolet ‘clients to adopt our new 
accounting system, and build up 
their quick assets. 


We will be pleased to show the 


accounting system to any interested 
banker. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 


Division General Motors Corporation 


DETROIT 


MICHIGAN 
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Thirty-two 


of Banks 


CHECK AND DEPOSIT TRAYS in their bookkeeping depart- 
ments with their posting and bookkeeping machines, to their entire 
satisfaction, as is evidenced by their repeat orders when in need of 


additional equipment in our line. 


Separate compartments for posted 
and unposted items. 

For checks not posted. 

For checks posted. 

For deposit tickets not posted. 
For deposit tickets posted. 


for years have been using 
COLEMAN TIME-SAVER 


Space for fingering checks while posting. 
PRICE— $8.50 each, net, f. o. b., Detroit, Michigan 


COLEMAN TIME-SAVER COMPANY, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


ADVERTISING 


If office time were hard cash— 


wastebaskets would be kept in safes 
Here is why: 


When stenographers 
scrap half-written letters 
because a mistake cannot be 
neatly corrected-t:me 1s lost. 


When stenographers 
scrap new letterheads 
because of a flaw in the 
paper- time 1s lost. 


When ledger sheets be- 
come so dog-eared, flabby 
and finger-worn that they 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 


have to be discarded and re- 
copied- time ts lost. 
When customers and 
prospects spurn form let- 
ters and literature because 
the paper looks unimpor- 
tant- time 1s lost. 
Poor paper causes the 
above wastes. Good paper— 
Parsons Defendum Ledger 
—reduces some, eliminates 
others. We recommend 
buff for ease on the eyes. 


Ho tyoxe, Mass. 


PARSONS 


DEFEND U 


Parsons—Since 1853 


SECTIOW 


\ LEDGER PAPER 


Makers of Business Papers 
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Our Own ‘Old Baldy’’ Puts 
e Over 
(Continued from page 19) 


money, and it’s got to make money if 
it’s going to pay dividends to its stock- 
holders and—listen close—and pay 
wages to its tellers. And it’s up to 
you fellows to handle the job of treat- 
ing folks nice, because you’re the only 
people that folks see and talk to. 

“Now all this ‘service’ that this 
fellow Northburt was talking about — 
it’s nothing but just treating folks 
nice. 

remember — you’ve got to give 
the service to get and keep the busi- 
ness, you’ve got to get and keep the 
business to make money, you’ve got 
to make money to pay dividends and 
fill the pay envelopes. 

“Now I haven’t been paying much 
attention to the way you boys have 
been treating our customers—but 
here’s where I start. 

“I’m going to keep one eye open «i! 
day long for what happens out in the 
lobby—and if one of you boys geis 
snappy to an old lady, or gets a grouch 
and shows it, or acts like a piece of 
machinery instead of a man-—I’m 
going to know it, and I’m going to call 
you forit. I’m going to watch it just as 
close as I watch your variation accounts. 
It’ll be just as much a part of your job 
to treat folks nice as it is to balance. 

“And I’m going to do more than 
that. We've got the unit system here, 
and that means that every two of you 
boys are taking care of about the same 
number of customers, the same bunch 
of customers year in and year out. 

“I’m going to post a weekly record 
of closed accounts for every unit. 
That’s going to show you fellows up. 
If one pair of you in particular are 
losing customers because you don’t 
treat ’em right, you’re going to have 
those losses charged against your cage. 
They’ll show up in your total. You'll 
have high score on closed accounts and 
low score on service. 

“If one pair of you are specially good 
at giving service and keeping your 
customers, that’ll show up too. You'll 
have low score on closed accounts and 
high score on service. 

“Yes, boys—after we’ve run this 
check-up for four or five months, we'll 
find out all right who’s treating folks 
right and who isn’t. You can’t dodge 
figures. 

“That’s all, boys. Go on home and 
think it over. The check-up on 
closed accounts starts tomorrow.” 

Once more the tellers filed out. 

“Do you get me?” asked “Old 
Baldy” of the ad man. 

“I get you,” was the response. “‘I’ll 
have to hand it to you—I never 
realized 

“Aw, shut up,” put in “Old Baldy” 
as he put on his overcoat. ‘“‘Can’t a 


(Continued on page 34) 
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CLEARING HouSE 


Increase Your 
Savings Bank Deposits 


WITH THE 


BELL 
BANK 


HE BEST KNOWN and most successful Savings Account Pro- 
ducer offered to Bankers today is the Liberty Bell Bank. Its 
record from the very first has been an unbroken series of remarkable 
achievements. ‘The thousands of Bankers who are using the “Liberty 
Bell” find that for actual results it is beyond comparison. It has proven 
itself to be a consistent and profitable producer for Banking Institutions 
of all sizes and in towns and cities, large and small. 


The “‘Liberty Bell” is not a flash-in-the-pan producer. It, however, is the 
tried and proven home bank that actually does continue to secure new | 
savings accounts and subsequent deposits. 


It isn’t merely the name Liberty Bell Bank that makes it such a wonderful 
producer—what does commend it especially is its historical value and the 
strong sentimental appeal that stands back of the name. It is an exact 

replica of the world famous Liberty Bell that proclaimed Liberty and 
Independence for these United States. 


Now is the time for Bankers to inaugurate energetic efforts toward securing savings 
deposits. Production is practically normal. Unemployment is negligible. Pay rolls 
are increasing. Savings deposits are growing. In other words, people are saving 
again. With the Liberty Bell Bank you can induce them to deposit their savings 
with your Bank. You are overlooking an important opportunity for increasing 

your savings deposits unless you are using the Liberty Bell Bank. What 

it has accomplished for other institutions it can and will do for you. 


For full information, tear out 


and mail the coupon today The Bankers Savings & Credit System Co. 
10302-4-6 Madison Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


THE B ANKERS S AVINGS Send us without obligation a sample Liberty Bell 


Bank with prices and suggestions for increasing our 


& CREDIT SYSTEM Co. savings deposits. 


Name of Bank 


Manufacturers of Home Safes 


10302-4-6 Madison Avenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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WRITE FOR DETAILS OF OUR ACCOUNT GETTING SERVICE 


pee 
upon he company 


Sample Banks Sent Upon Request 
Just Clip and Mail the Coupon 


Speer-Rosefelt Calendar Bank Co. 
M. & M. Bank Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Name 


Bank 


Town... 


Save 


Collection 
Time 


BALTIMORE— 


is closer by rail to the West than any 
other eastern city. Take advantage of 
our services and save collection time. 
Continuous service. Par Collections. 


Drovers & MecHAnics NATIONAL BANK 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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THE BURROUGHS 
(Continued from page 32) 


man make a speech without everybody 
talking about it?” 

“Old Baldy” hurried out, and left 
the president and the ad man alone. 
The ad man suddenly decided that he 
was in a hurry too. But the presi- 
dent—he sat in a big chair with his 
feet on the window-sill, smoking a 
cigar and chuckling softly to himself. 

That night, as the tellers, Jim and 
John, were straphanging homeward, 
they were strangcly silent. 

“TI believe the old boy means what 
he says,” Jim said finally. “‘Guess 
we'll have to watch our step, John.” 

“You’re darned right,” returned 
John. “Well, I can see some sense to 
the thing, the way he put it. Guess 
he’s right. And besides, he’s our boss, 
and what he says goes.” 


They Dairy 50-50 With the 
Farmer 
(Continued from page 10) 


returns a constant income to the 
owner and better cows will increase 
the profits from dairying by making 
more products from the same amount 
of feed. Almost any forage crop can 
be grown here. A healthful climate 
and fertile soils make South Dakota 
an ideal dairy land.” 

The bank sponsoring this movement 
for more dairying on the farms of South 
Dakota is modest in its expectations 
as to the profit to be made out of this 
department. Thus far, it has been 
content to play even, and the officers 
declare that they will be satisfied with 
a low return on their investment in 
the next few years. 

But they may be fooled. It seems 
to be a rule of commercial life that the 
bank or business house that sincerely 
desires to give service and be helpful 
to its patrons, regardless of profits, 
generally reaps a larger reward than 
the company that thinks only in terms 
of dividends. 

And it may easily come to pass that 
the Sioux Falls Trust & Savings Bank 
has builded better than it knew. 
It has already received an untold 
amount of publicity, both within and 
without the state, from its dairy pro- 
gram. Every farmer and every banker 
in South Dakota now knows about 
this bank, and that it stands for the 
better things in the agricultural life 
of the state. 

And although the dairy movement 
is hardly more than in its inception, 
as far as South Dakota is concerned, 
one can perceive that Mr. Johnson’s 
dream of his state redeemed from de- 
pression; farmers, bankers and business 
men again prosperous; and South 
Dakota taking her rightful place 
among the rich dairying states of the 
Union is already in a fair way to being 
realized. 
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left 

one, 

~ From the 

File Basket 

sa Into the File 

self. 

and | HE minutes wasted 

ard, | each day in using 

~ improper filing systems 
run into a mountain of 


hours ina year. Wasted 
hours that you are 
paying for. 

Globe-Wernicke Files 
and Filing System put 
these wasted minutes 


€ to work and convert 
them into profitable 
minutes. The system 
the is swift, simple and 
ease accurate. 
king 
sie For every line of 
nate business 
kota 
From the main street 
nent office with its heavy 
uth volume of mail to the 
newly established busi- 
a ness just around the 
corner, Globe-Wernicke 
with Files adjust themselves 
t in to your demands. The 
cabinets are sectional 
and can be added to 
as business increases. 


The Globe“Wernicke Co 
DEPT. BCH 83, CINCINNATI 
Agencies in all Cities 


.Write today for 
our chart in col- 
ors entitled ““The 
Globe-Wernicke 
Safeguard Meth- 
od of Filing 
and Finding 
Papers.” 


This chart 
will clearly 
show how a 
proper filing 
system will 


your office 
efficiency. 


{TO-ENDURE 


increase. 


Church, Club and Charities . 
Come In 


(Continued from page 13) 


An account could be started and 
closed out immediately, but we were 
to pay the church only after the 
account had been there thirty days. 

It would be possible for the same 
organization to make another $50 
provided the first fifty accounts they 
received were not all $1 accounts. 
That is, if the average balances of the 
initial deposits were more than $1 and 
it looked as though the organization 
were working for more than just a 
goal of $50, we would consent to make 
another agreement with them for a 
second $50. 

These six churches obtained their 
fifty accounts and we kept faith with 
them and paid them $50 each. One of 
the churches had a membership almost 
entirely of Scandinavian parentage and 
you can imagine how easy it was for 
them to get their first fifty accounts. 
Then they wanted to know if we would 
pay them $50 for fifty more accounts, 
and naturally we consented. They 
secured 102 accounts, amounting to 
$355.50. At the end of a year, forty- 
four of these accounts had been closed, 
but the remaining fifty-eight had total 
deposits of $2,623. At one time during 
the year, the balances were much 
larger, but we sold investments to two 
of the customers. 

So from this nucleus of six churches, 
spread the publicity that was worth 
much to us, without additional letters 
from us or without any further expense, 
beyond the $1 per account. 

The plan has been accepted by 
twenty-six churches and charitable or- 
ganizations to date. We have secured 
1,446 new accounts with $4,516.21 as 
initial deposits from these accounts. 
As I write, 1,089 accounts are still 
open and the balance of these accounts 
now is $26,154.73. 

These figures do not divulge the true 
character of the new accounts. For 
example, one $1 account proved to 
be a prospect who owned $9,500 in 
United States Treasury Certificates 
maturinginlessthanthirltydays. After 
cashing Lhese, we sold this woman $10,- 
000 of our realestate loans. Thattrans- 
action alone was worth to us all we 
paid her organization for their fifty ac- 
counts. We got similar results ona 
smaller scale, developed from at least a 
dozen other of these new customers. 

Eight more churches have started 
the plan but have not yet secured 
their first fifty accounts. , 

The women of the Kansas City 
Atheneum have asked permission to 
come in with us. They have over 400 
members and between 250 and 3C0 
attend their bi-monthly mectings. 
Their board of directors have asked 


Thirty-five 


OF THE llOOOO0000 
PEOPLE IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 
HOW MANY OUGHT 
TO BE BUYING WHAT 
YOU HAVE TO SELL! 


The 


N° BUSINESS can be prop- 
erly developed without a 
mailing list. And no concern 
ever developed a -.profitable 
mailing list without using a 
MECHANICAL Addressing 
System. 


Sears Roebuck & Co. havecreated 
and maintain a $180,000,000.00 
yearly business with their 
ELLIOTT ADDRESSING 
SYSTEM and 


“*Index Cards that print their 
own Addresses”’ 


HENRY FORD uses the 
ELLIOTT ADDRESSING 

-SYSTEM. Sodo Swift & Co.— 
the General Electric Co.—the 
Larkin Soap Co.—and most of 
the other big business concerns 
whose names are known to 
everyone. 


At the same time, in thousands of 
small, out-of-the-way towns the most 
progressive retail merchants are using 
the smaller size ELLIOTT Addressing 
Machines. And their businesses are 
growing. 


You can buy an ELLIOTT AD- 
DRESSING MACHINE for as little 
as $30. On your regular office type- 
writer you can easily stencil into 
ELLIOTT INDEX-ADDRESS 
CARDS the names and addresses of 
all who you think OUGHT to be 
buying what you have to sell. 


Then, just as your telephone puts you 
in quick personaltouch with ONE man, 
these Elliott Cards and your ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE will for- 
ever keep you in quick, continuous, 
economical EFFECTIVE contact with 
your every prospective customer. 


“The simple, flexible, 
versatile, Business- 
Building System that 
has no limitations.’’ 
Just as necessary on a list of 100 ad- 


dresses as on lists of many thousands 
of addresses. 


me to appear before their open meet- 


142 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Federal Land Bank, Omaha 


handles 30,000 loan applications on 


RAND Visible Picturized Records 


Rapin real estate develop- 
ments impose increased 
clerical detail upon the banks 
handling real estate loans. 
Accurate records of all transac- 
tions are of prime importance. 
The Federal Land Bank of 
Omaha met this record prob- 
lem—and effectively solved 
it by installing RAND 
Visible Picturized Records in 
Traco Cabinets, (illustrated 
above). 


Any one of 30,000 individual 
loan accounts can now be re- 
ferred to instantly. No fumb- 
ling thru binders or common 
card files. No misfiled cards. 
No delays incident to hit-or- 
miss methods. Entries are 
quickly and easily made and 
important and special infor- 
mation plainly pictured with 
the aid of RAND colored 
signals. A glance reveals the 
status of any or all records. 


Hundreds of banks, large and small, are daily protecting 
themselves and their depositors with a marked reduction 
in clerical labor thru the use of RAND Visible Picturized 
Records—for such active vital records as Signature 
Cards, Central File, Safe Deposit, and Stop Payment. 


There is a need for RAND in your bank. Write 
today for interesting information, sending along 
a sample of the record now in use, or ’phone 
our local branch. No obligation involved. 
Address, RAND COMPANY, Inc., 804 Rand 
Bldg., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


VISIBLE CARD SYSTEMS 


ASK ANY BANK OR BUSINESS CONCERN ABOUT RAND 


RAND COMPANY. INc.. NORTH TONAWANDA. N. Y.. U. S. A. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


ing and explain the methods of oper- 
ation. Of course we expect to open 
100 new accounts at that meeting. 
Is it worth while—the co-operation 0} 
250 representative women going out 
from that organization to work fo: 
new accounts for our bank? The 
money we spend for these new accounts 
will not leave Kansas City, but will be 
utilized by the organization right here. 
Suppose we pay them $500—wouldn’t 
you say, after summing up the situ- 
ation, that the accounts secured were 
well worth that amount? 

By no other means, probably, could 
our institution have come before this 
splendid organization under circum- 
stances so favorable. 

The plan has spread more rapidly 
than we had expected. The accom. 
panying photograph will show Chapter 
A. E. of the P. E. O. of Kansas Cit, 
Mrs. Don Carlos Guffy is shown in th: 
picture, and also Mrs. I. I. Cammack, 
wife of the superintendent of the 
Kansas City schools. Mrs. Gufly 
alone has secured 121 accounts for 
us and we have paid their Chapter « 
total of $150 for new accounts. 

We know this advertising money is 
doing good and getting results for us, 
because the money this P. E. 0. Chap- 
ter makes goes entirely for charity and 
we can help them when they bring 
business to us. 

Enter also the high school girls. 
Each of the four largest high schools 
has a high school club with a total 
membership of 900. These girls have 
signed up with us in the account-get- 
ing proposition. It will put this bank 
in immediate touch with 4,500 resi- 
dents of Kansas City, assuming that 
each girl represents a family of five, to 
say nothing of the prospects the girls 
will approach outside the family. They 
will use the money to promote a large 
enrollment in their summer camp in 
the Ozarks in Southern Missouri. 

It is evident, then, that our propo- 
sition is ‘not a losing proposition. 
No one is out accent. For us, it pays 
as an advertising medium. For the 
organization, it secures necessary funds, 
and last but not least, it is a savings 
incentive for hundreds. 

Remember, too, that the new cus- 
tomers which a co-operative business- 
building plan like this attracts are the 
kind you have been seeking—the best 
elements in the community. 


Rewards for Ideas 


Three monthly rewards of $5 each 
have been offered by the Savings Banks 
Association of Massachusetts for the 
best articles on an example of unusual 
service rendered by any bank in the 
association or any clerk employed; for 
the best account of a humorous inci- 
dent in banking work and for sugges- 


tions on the improvement of service. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Once Chosen, Always Used 


Give this truck a reasonable opportunity to 
prove its merit, and the future equipment 
question is usually settled for all time. 


All over the world, in 264 different lines 
of business, you will hear owners make 
this statement with a degree of finality 
that leaves no room for doubt or argument. 


1 Ton Chassis, $1265; 1144 Ton, $1325; f. 0. b. Detroit or Evansville, Ind. 


HAM BROTHERS 
t Evansville 


GRAHAM BROTHERS TRUCK 


BROTHERS DEAL ERS EVERYWHERE 


SOLD 


DODGE 
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For Safety’s Sake Use 
BYRON WESTON CO. 


Linen Record Paper 


Let B-W pilot you safely to paper satisfaction. The Byron 
Weston Co. Lines are so definitely charted that the paper-buyer 
cannot go wrong. Steer for the desired water mark— 


WESTON LINEN RECORD: For municipal, 
county and state records. For the accounting 
of large corporations and financial institutions. 


WESTON FLEXO LEDGER: For fiat- 
opening loose leaf ledgers. Made with a hinge 
in the paper. 


WESTON DEFIANCE BOND: For com- 
mercial correspondence. For policies, bonds, 
deeds and all documents necessitating printing 
and writing. 


WESTON TYPOCOUNT: For the particular 
requirements developed by machine bookkeeping. 


WAVERLY LEDGER: For general commercial requirements. 
A splendid writing and printing paper at a medium price. 


State Your Writing or Ledger Paper Needs and We Will 
Send You Interesting Exhibits for Test and Examination 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


WE TEACH YOU 


A latge percentage of big corporations are managed by 
law-trained men. This te because such men ioe the 
foundation mentally for safe decisions, sound promotion 
work and the ability to handle men. There is always a 
bigger chance for the man whois law trained. It is easy 
to get a legal training. The sure, direct method of ob- 
legal training—the method which has placed 
over 45,000 ambitious men and women on the road to 
big itions and leadership—that we offer you has 
st the test of 31 years. Send for our free book'et 
describing the merit and scupe of our course and con- 
taining many helpful pointers that will be of value to 
you. You incur no obligation, 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, Dept. 214, 4753 Grand Bivd., Chicago, Il. 
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Unusual Cuts 
Advertising 


UR cuts of unusual 
drawings and illus- 


advertising distinctive! 
The price is nominal 


Send for free folder 


L. D. SAUER STUDIOS 


Mutual Home Bidg.— Dayton. Ohio 


THE BURROUGHS 


With the State 
Associations 


DO BANKS INVITE CRIME? 


ANKERS themselves are a good 


deal to blame for crimes commit- 
ted against banks and bank customers.” 
George H. Richards, secretary of the 
Minnesota Bankers Association, Min- 
neapolis, did not 
say this behind 
his hand in a 
subdued tone 
that would not 
reach the banks 
that employ him. 
He put it in 
black and white, 
and sent it out 
as a bulletin 
directly to the 
nearly 1,500 
member banks of 
his organization. 

**A little thought given to the sub- 
ject of crimes against banks,” it began, 
“is all that is necessary to convince 
anyone that something is radically 
wrong.” ‘Then it asked two pertinent 
questions: 

“Is it not possible that greater efforts 
should be made to guard against temp- 
tation?” 

“Is it not possible that the banking 
and business interests are making it so 
easy for criminals to operate thal many 
can nol resist the temptation?” 

In other words, “‘I.ead them not into 
temptation” was suggested as an invo- 
calion properly to be addressed to the 
bankers of Minnesota. Mr. Richards 
believes it might well take in a much 
wider area. 

In, amplification, he cited use of 
“bank vaults and safes so obsolete in 
material and construction that, with 
the modern appliances, they look tempt- 
ing to the crooks”; the sending of 
bank messengers about in the larger 
cities unguarded or poorly guarded— 
an attraction to “‘thestrongarm tribe’; 
ease with which blank checks on nearly 
every bank may be obtained, even by 
strangers; and, “saddest of all,’’ the 
practice of the business public of re- 
fraining from proseculing forgers or 
check swindlers if the money is returned. 

The banker, along with the hotel 
keeper, the merchant, the butcher and 
the baker, as an unwilling compounder 
of felony, as an accessory before the 
fact in crimes against himself, his 
property and his trusts—here was 
emphasis on a new angle of an old 
story. Mr. Richards had laid himself 
open to an interviewer. He was invited 
to go into details regarding the ways 
by which bankers throw wide the door 
to temptation for the outsider. This 
is what he said: 


George H. Richards, 
secretary Minnesota 
ers Association 
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“By various checks and safeguards, 
we protect the bank employce against 
temptations to mishandle funds, but 
too often and too generally we fail to 
protect the outsider against enticement 
to evil doing. By neglect, oversight, 
carelessness and leniency with culprits 
when caught, many banks make it 
easy for the outsider, whether actual 
criminal or short of it, but of weak 
moral fibre, to break into their money 
chests or swindle them by bogus 
checks. 

“Take the very common practice in 
the large cities of sending messengers 
out without proper escort. When even 
armored cars for bank messengers 
have not entirely prevented successful 
operation of the hold-up men, how 
much more careful should banks be in 
sending messengers afoot? Of course, 
all messengers carrying currency or 
negotiable securities outside the bank 
should be attended by armed guards. 
Is even that elementary precaution 
always taken? Again, the guards 
should be in position to do some 
guarding in case of attack. Yet here 
in Minneapolis I have seen bank 
guards, known to me personally, fol- 
lowing so closely behind the messengers 
that they all were noliceably one party. 
If the messengers were held up, the 
guards might be, too. 

“J have suggested to a guard that 
this might happen. He countered 
that the guards could hardly stay 
some distance behind the messengers, 
for then in crossing a street vehicles 
might separate them from their charges 
which would be just what the enemy 
was looking for. True, too, if the 
guards fell behind between crossings 
and closed up with the messengers on 
reaching one, that itself might disclose 
to the watchful robber just what he 
wanted to know. The problem de- 
serves more thought. The sight of 
mere boys in the streets carrying seem- 
ingly heavy grips, suggesting contents 
of bills and coins, cannot but be a 
temptation to some observers. 

“Then there is the matter of the 
ubiquitous blank check. In everyday 
practice it is the easiest thing in the 
world to get a blank check on almost 
any bank; and any ordinary penman 
can readily fill out such a check and 

—what is more—negoliate it. Banks 
are notoriously careless in this respect. 
They should furnish their blank checks 
only to known depositors and that 
with a caution against letting them 
lie around loosely where strangers 
might pick them up. 

“All checks placed on counters in a 
bank for use of the public should be 
printed as ‘Counter’ checks or have 
‘Counter Check’ stamped on them in 
large letters. If such checks are used 
outside the banking room, it will lay 
the user open to inquiry.” 


Golf Ball Pocket Dime Savings Banks 


The Baseball Savings Banks 


Used by the 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


And the 


Used by the 


PEOPLES TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
OF CHICAGO 


in, their recent wonderfully successful campaign, ' 
which, in thirty days, secured over 1500 new 
savings accounts, averaging: more than $12.50 


| 
| 
{ 
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Are Manufactured and Distributed by 


THE MILLER BANK ADVERTISING SERVICE | 


108 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION. 


Mr. Richards paused and ran 


SAVINGS BANK BUILD 


FLEXLUME SIGNS 


LEXLUME Electric Signs combine strong display : 
with dignity—raised, snow-white, glass letters on | 


-««  adark background. They are perfect day signs as 


well as night signs. They represent the highest-stand-— 1M... 

ards in design and construction, and they are backed sf on 

by a service organization more than’ nation wide. 
Let us send you a sketch showing a Flexlume for your building. a 

-EXLUM 


27 Kail Street ea 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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Guaranties of Security 


195 Broadway 


E research establishment of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company is one of the most exten- 
sive in the world. Its work results 
in economies, increased efficiency 
and new developments. 


The stock of the company is that of a 
nation-wide system, highly diversi- 
fied, dependent on no one company 
or section of the nation. It is the 
outgrowth of a service which is in- 
dispensable, and for which there is 
no substitute, and of a_ business 
which is relatively independent of 
prosperity or depression. 


These things are guaranties of security 
and safety. 


A.T. & T. pays 9% dividends on over $700,- 
000,000 of stock outstanding. Today the stock 
can be bought in the open market to yield 
approximately 7%. Full information sent 
on request. 


ELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. ine 


D.F. Houston, President 


NEW YORK 


Bankers’ 
Letterheads 
Beautifully 


FOR SALE 


WO GRAPHOTYPE 
MACHINES made 
by the Addressograph 
Company. Electrically 
operated. Were pur- 


chased in 1919, but have 
been used very little. We 
will sell for $250 each. 


Advertising Department 


BURROUGHS ADDING 
MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT 


ADVERTISING 


MICHIGAN 


SECTION 


Lithographed 


CUSTOMERS FROM 
MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


KAY-DEE LITHOGRAPHING CO., 750 Teutonia Ave. , Milwaukee, Wis. 


No Reaching—Leaves Fingers Free 
Speeds the Week—-Peetecte th the Health 


= 35 for book- 
mac ting, hand pape! 


20. Gol Plated. 
SCREW Cap 


one 
if not WATER RESERVOID 
satisfied 
EVER READY FINGER MOISTENER CO. 
1051 W. 7th Street St. Paul, Minn. 
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through the papers on his desk unti] 
he found a pink sheet, typewritten, 
“This,” he said, “suggests that care- 
lessness in scattering blank check 
forms is a problem in other states as 
well as in ours.”’ The pink sheet proved 
to be a copy of a bulletin sent out to 
members last December by M. A. 
Graettinger, secretary of the Illinois 
Bankers Association. It read: 

*‘Discourage indiscriminate distribu- 
tion of check forms to merchants, hotel 
keepers, garage men and so forth. All 
too many bogus checks are appearing 
in Illinois and many have been traced 
back to forms which bankers had 
supplied to their townspeople for what 
was intended to be convenience. ‘loo 
many bankers fail to realize that it 
is not service that they are giv ing 
their customers, but they are in reality 
causing forgeries and bogus checks, 
thus detracting from the real service 
which they might be able to render. 

““We have before us an instance of a 
banker who accepted from a stranger 
a check written on a form imprinied 
‘Counter Check.’ While the loss was 
small, still the banker should have 
been on notice that it was a counter 
check used and, therefore, should not 
have been negotiable except at the 
window of the paying bank, that is, 
the bank on which it was drawn. If 
bankers would take more notice and 
would protect themselves and _ their 
correspondents as well as other banks 
in the state by the use of specially pre- 
pared counter checks, the danger of 
bogus and forged checks would be 
decreased. 

“On your next order of check blanks 
specify to your printer that the words, 
‘Counter Check,’ be imprinted on all 
forms for use on the counter of your 
institution. Warn your tellers not to 
accept, except from your own custom- 
ers, and then with proper indorsement, 
checks which are marked ‘Counter 
Check.’ ” 

Mr. Richards returned to his four- 
teen points, more or less. “It is a 
reproach to business that bankers and 
others are so prone to be lenient with 
offenders whose offense did not involve 
violence or physical danger to their 
victims—if the stolen goods or cash 
are recovered and there is no financial 
loss. What is the difference in degree 
of criminality between the leather-neck 
who breaks into a vault and gets away 
with the contents and the agile- 
fingered, white-collared ‘gent’ who 
steals a like amount from the bank by 
means of a forged check? As long as 
the business public persists in refrain- 
ing from prosecuting the check swin- 
dier if he returns the money, just so long 
will it hold out temptation to him to 
swindle again, to his kind to do like- 
wise, and to the as yet innocent but 
evilly disposed to try their luck at the 
same game. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


“Who can blame the _ swindler, 
absolved from criminal prosecution by 
return of the money, if he figures, on 
the strength of his experience, that he 
can repeat the performance with good 
prospect of not being caught the next 
time?” 

The pleader for removal of tempta- 
tion to crooks, chronic and embryonic, 
slowed down as if he had covered the 
sround. 

“What about obsolete equipment?”’ 
he was reminded. ‘“That’s the first 
thing you mentioned in your bulletin.” 

“T’ve left that to the last,” he 
answered, “because since that bulletin 
was issued my views have been 
changed a good deal as to what equip- 
ment today is ‘obsolete’ and what not, 
from the standpoint of protective 
value. Certain recent events, in this 
state and elsewhere, have put me 
somewhat at sea. 

“Equipment offering little or no 
cbstacle, especially in safes and vaults, 
to the entrance of burglars for years 
has proved a lodestone to the dis- 
criminating yeggman. He has studied 
his field before choosing a bank to 
operate on, and the bank with such 
admittedly antiquated equipment as 
square-door safes and fireproof vaults 
has drawn his approval. 

“The widespread use of the acety- 
lene cutting torch in recent months, 
however, has raised the question what 
equipment is old-fashioned. No gen- 
eral agreement has been reached on 
this, but as a result of a bank burglary 
in Minnesota last November, I sent 
out a bulletin to the 1,478 member 
banks of our association directing 
attention to the protection offered by 
burglar alarm systems. 

“To get back to my main text, there 
will be no end to the crime wave so 
long as we continue to place tempta- 
tion in the way of the criminally 
inclined. It is evident that the present 
police system, the protective depart- 
ment of the association and all other 
agencies are entirely inadequate to 
make any appreciable progress in 
suppressing crimes against banks unless 
the bankers, to a man, will take more 
interest in the matter and do the best 
they can to help.” 

Which puts it up to the bankers. 

— Thomas J. Malone. 


FLORIDA 


On wepnespay, January 31, the ex- 
ecutive council of the Florida Bankers 
Association held a called meeting in 
Jacksonville. 

At our last year’s convention, St. 
Petersburg was chosen as this year’s 
convention city. St. Petersburg is the 
largest tourist resort on the west 
coast of Florida, and is the second 
largest tourist resort in the state, being 
second only to Miami. The executive 
council fixed the convention dates as 


rnerstone 


CHARLES RAY’S 
Picture of the Pilgrims 


will depict the hazardous voyage on the Mayflower, 
the landing in America on 


THE PLYMOUTH ROCK 


the hardships endured and dangers encountered. And, 
running thru it all is that beautiful romance, the love 
story of John Alden and Priscilla Mullens as told in 
Longfellow’s 


“The Courtship of Myles Standish’ ’ 


This picture will soon be shown thruout the United 
States; then everybody 
will want aPlymouth Rock 
Home Savings Bank as a 
souvenir of that historic 
event which it portrays. 


Order now and get the ex- 
clusive privilege in your 
town before it is too late. 


ON THis ROCK 
WILL BUND My FORTUNE 


INTERNATIONAL BANK SERVICE CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


Without obligation, please give full information about your Plymouth Rock Home 
Savings Bank and the advertising service you furnish to your patrons free of charge. 
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Continental Service— 


Co-operation 


7450 
BANKS 


Te experience and inti- 

mate relationships have 
given the Continental and Com- 
mercial National Bank a fine 
understanding of the problems 
of banks in every part of the 
country. Add to that our care- 
ful attention to individual, spe- 
cial problems and you will 
understand why we have 7450 
direct correspondents through- 
out the United States. 


On the other hand, the splendid 
reciprocal service we receive 
_ from so large a list of corre- 
spondents makes possible the 
breadth and quality of our 
service to each. 


It works both ways. 


CONTINENTAL and COMMERCIAL 
NATIONAL BANK °f CHICAGO 


“cAn extra measure of service” 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


ADVERTISING 


SECTION 


THE BURROUGHS 


April 13 and 14, 1923. The Hotel 
Huntington was selected as conven- 
tion headquarters. The program is in 
process of arrangement, but entertain- 
ment will be featured and plenty of 
opportunity given for friendly inter- 
course between members. 

The president and secretary of the 
association met with the executive 
council.—W. Boozer, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


MISSOURI 


“To sERvE best the interests of th: 
banks with which you are con 
nected, to meet the requirements o' 
good citizenship and fulfill your obli 
gations to the community in whic! 
you live, it is necessary that you shoul: 
have, at least, a working knowledge o: 
the economic principles which are th. 
foundation of our banking system. 

“The Correspondence Chapter o 
the American Institute of Bankin; 
through the agency of the Missour: 
Bankers Association, has provided . 
course of study, ranging from the ele 
mentary principles of banking fo: 
beginners to the more complex prin 
ciples of economics for advance 
students, which places this knowledg« 
at your disposal. 

‘This course is conducted by corre- 
spondence, requiring only the spar 
time of the student for completion. 
and at a cost within the reach of 
everyone; thus giving the student in 
the smaller towns equal opportunity 
with those in cities who enjoy the 
privileges of Chapters of the American 
Institute of Banking. 

“Write W. F. Keyser, secretary, 
Missouri Bankers Association, Sedalia, 
Missouri, for further information as to 
the subjects covered, how to enrol! 
and make available for your immedi- 
ate use information which is the result 
of years of labor and experience.” 
— Committee on Schools of Finance and 
Economy, M. B. A. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL A. B. A. 


Tue Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association will hold its 
next annual spring meeting April 23, 
24, 25 and 26, at the Westchester 
Biltmore Country Club, Rye, New 
York, it has been announced by the 
administration committee of the as- 
sociation. This annual function draws 
together the chief governing body of 
the association composed of leading 
bankers from all parts of the country, 
and in the affairs of the organization 
is second in importance only to the 
annual convention such as recently 
held in New York City. A four-day 
session instead of the usual five days 
will be held. 


ILLINOIS 


In 1922, January saw only: one 
burglary, but February, March and 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


April were the cause of considerable 
worry to the officers of the association. 
Last year in the first six months there 
were twenty-eight burglaries. Are you 
doing everything in your power to 
reduce that number in 1923? Only by 
consistent effort on the part of all banks 
can the desired result be obtained. 
We are not immune. Better, far 
better’ that we should spend the 


‘amount necessary to install the best 


equipment, both physical (safes and 
vaults) and mechanical (complete 
burglar alarms) than experience the 
inconvenience and destruction result- 
ing from a burglary and the attendant 
loss of confidence of patrons. — Protec- 
tive Department. 


From the President 


Tue 1923 midwinter council meeting 
and dinner is splendid history. At- 
tendance and enthusiasm at the dinner 
surpassed all records, and for the 
success of this prime social event of the 
association year, Secretary Graettinger 
and his associates are entitled to sin- 
cere praise. 

Reports from the various committees 
to the council reflected an enormous 
amount of self-sacrificing effort for 
which our membership is greatly obli- 
gated. One group of reports, such as 
those from the committees on Agri- 
cultural and Commercial Relations, 
State and Federal Legislation, Taxation, 
Transportation and Public Education, 
dealt with the general public welfare 
and the council approved recommen- 
dations of far-reaching importance on 
these matters. A second group, from 
the committees on County Federations, 
Protective Department, Insurance and 
Banking Service, were directed more 
especially to the interests of our asso- 
ciation and the banking business. 

The council indorsed a report by the 
Insurance Committee of unusual in- 
terest to our membership, and in- 
structed the Administrative Committee 
to develop such ‘measures as seem 
practicable to put the recommenda- 
tions of the committee into effect. 

These recommendations are the 
result of some years of experience by 
our secretary and careful study of the 
whole insurance situation by the com- 
mittee with the assistance of experts. 
They are by no means so radical as 
hasty consideration might indicate. 
Above all, the plans suggested repre- 
sent a concrete effort to relieve our 
member banks of the present intoler- 
able cost of their insurance protection. 

It is to be expected a sound and 
workable plan will be presented to our 
membership, and if it thereafter suc- 
ceeds it will be with their full support 
and not otherwise.—Wirt Wright, 
President. 


Tue Illinois convention will be held 
at Rockford June 26-27. 


We have been 
using your 
Register System 
for several years 


—and find it satisfactory 
in every respect 


Thus does the National Exchange Bank and Trust Company of 
Steubenville, Ohio, give their unqualified endorsement to the One 
Operation Note Register. 
In these nineteen words is summed up the opinion of over one 
thousand users of this modern note registry system. One may 
like the time saving feature, another be enthusiastic over its 
simplicity, still another be highly pleased with the liability 
filing features, but all in all, it is “Satisfactory in every respect” 
that describes best the total of opinions expressed by bankers 
throughout the United States. 


Your Bank Needs It! 


Just as mental addition has been superseded by the adding machine, and hand- 
writing by the typewriter, so will the old time methods of Note Registry with its 
five separate entries be replaced by this method which “does it all—at once.” 


ONE OPERATION 


We will be glad to send complete description and sam- 
ples to any Bank or Banker interested. Write today. 


UNION SAVINGS SYSTEMS Co. 
“Good Things for Banks” LANCASTER, PA. 
CANADA: BUSINESS SYSTEMS LTD., TORONTO 


Cannot work 
loose. Will 
not come off. 


Make Rubber Stamping 
a Pleasure | 


AVE your next rubber stamp 
mounted on the MEDEARIS 


MEDEARIS MOULDING CO. 


STAM. 


PATENTED INDEX STRIP. By 


so doing it will save you the worry 
of locating the particular stamp. 


INDEXED STAM The Medearis Patented Index for 


Rubber Stamps really adds pleasure to rubber stamping. 


FOR SALE BY ALL RUBBER STAMP MAKERS 


Winston-Salem, N. C., U.S. A. 
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VER 400,000 individuals 
in 1922, used 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


The American Express chain of International Offices 
circle the globe. 


90% of Americar. travelers abroad use them. The 
expert traveler’s first move in a foreign land is to establish 
connections with the American Express Office, agent or 
representative. It is his direct and personal connection 
with home. He gets his mail there, learns of local condi- 
tions, changes his travelers cheques into the money of the 
land, meets other Americans; and, most important, he 
knows that whatever his needs or desires, personal or busi- 
ness, American Express can and will offer ready and expert 
assistance with truly American efficiency and pleasure. 


This is the result of many years experience. International 
crises, war, financial and business panics, have proven the 
splendid service to travelers of these foreign offices of 
American Express. It is a name, as it is a service, to keep 
close to abroad. 


The reputation of American Express as an International 
Banking and Travel Institution in every country of the 
world has made American Express TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES the recognized and insured money of all 
nations. Better than good American gold — because 
they are safe. 


Responsibility for the peace of mind and financial 
protection of the American traveler abroad begins 
at the bank which sells him his travelers cheques. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS Co. 


65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


29 Luckie Street, Atlanta, Ga. Market Street at Second, San Francisco, Cal. 
Ninth & Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 32 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
231 St. James Street, Montreal, Canada 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING—SHIPPING AND TRAVEL 


We Are Able to Offer the Best Service on These Seals Because We 
Manufacture the Largest Variety of Seals in This Country. 


Furnished With Any 
Style of Cord You 
Require. 

These seals are recom- 
mended by the American 
Railway Express Com- 
pany as being superior to 
sealing with wax. 


E. J. BROOKS & CO. ., Inc. 
Dept. S 
98-100 Park Place, 


NEW YORK CITY 


Manufacturers of all kinds 
of Metal Seals. 


When You Need Bag Seals, Order From Brooks 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE BURROUGHS 


File System and Headwork 
Behind It 


(Continued from page 24) 


“are filed in an entirely separate file. 


These items are composed largely of 
cash letters, which are letters from 
correspondent banks, listing items de- 
posited to their account for credit, and 
collection items, which are letters from 
correspondent banks listing items sent 
in to the Union Trust Company for 
collection. All of these items are filed 
geographically by city, and the items 
from each bank are filed separately. 
The cash letters from each bank are 
filed within a folder, and the collection 
advices from each bank are filed loosely 
immediately behind this same folder. 
This results in a combination file-- 
making one file serve the purpose of 
two. This system is especially useful 
in checking back to locate whether any 
certain item was a cash item or a co!- 
lection item. 

When these items come into the 
Reference Department, they are sim- 
ply sorted under a twenty-five division 
of the alphabet, counted and filed, and 
they are kept for only two years. 

“It is in interpreting calls made by 
other departments of the bank upon 
the Reference Department that brains 
count most,” says Miss Mayer, the 
head of the department. “It is only 
natural that the people who call the 
Reference Department asking for some 
old letter or asking for information 
upon some past transaction have a 
rather hazy recollection of the details 
of that letter or transaction. They 
have forgotten the exact circumstances 
which gave rise to the item and can 
sometimes give only the merest clue 
as to the name or subject by which it 
can be located. 

“The file clerk who answers such an 
inquiry must either patiently dig the 
necessary information out of the person 
making the inquiry or else use her own 
head and follow clues or possibilities 
until she locates the item. 

“Here is a typical instance. An 
officer of the bank called the Reference 
Department saying that about five or 
seven months ago he had sent a tele- 
gram to a man living in Detroit. The 
officer wanted a copy of this telegram. 
He could not remember the name of 
the man to whom the telegram was 
sent, but he thought that possibly he 
was connected with some bank in De- 
troit, and he also had a vague recollec- 
tion that his name began with the letter 
‘M.’ It occurred to us that possibly 
this man’s name might appear on the 
letterhead of the bank with which he 
was connected. The Reference De- 
partment accordingly went through 
all correspondence between the Union 
Trust Company and Detroit banks 
and examined the letterheads of these 
Detroit banks, looking for a name 


(Continued on page 46) 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Here’s a PROVEN Plan for 


Increasing Your Savings Business 


The Coin Clock is Unconditionally Guaranteed for Two Years 


Good intentions are the easiest things in the world to forget. Proof of it is 
shown in the large number of savings accounts started, a few deposits made, 
and then either remain dormant or closed out a few weeks later. Accounts of 
this kind can only be carried at a loss. The expense incurred in securing them 
can well be regarded as money thrown away. 


The Coin Controlled Clock Secures Only 
PROFITABLE Accounts 


The Coin Controlled Clock appeals only to the better type of saver, and he will gladly make 
the $5.00 initial deposit necessary to get it. It appeals to him because it is useful, attractive, 
and will be of real assistance in the building of his savings account. This last is certain for, 
being before him every minute of the day, it is not only a constant incentive for Thrift, but 
it actually compels him to add something to his savings every single day. The clock must be 
wound daily—only possible by inserting a nickel, dime, or quarter. Pennies will not operate 
it, but pennies and bills can be deposited, as can other coins any time during the day. 


While the Coin Controlled Clock necessarily costs a trifle | This Coupon Will Bring a Sample Clock to You 
more than the ordinary type of home safe, the large number aa — iar a ae 
of profitable growing accounts it produces makes it, by far, ; The Coin Clock Service Company, (b) 
the least expensive in the end. Our plan of distribution | Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
makes certain that every account secured by the Coin Con- Gentl » With bligati 1 d 
trolled Clock will be a profitable one or the bank is under no | —e ie Cain Clock and full perry P ease PROVEN 
expense for the clock. Mailing the coupon to the right | 
brings a sample clock and full details of this plain. | ah be the 

| 


The Coin Clock ServiceCo. xameot Bank. 


Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


State 
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EOLJE 
x OLD PREXTRVES THE MEW 


Pretects your desk and table @ perfect wetting 
always, rests the eyes, improves nce, keeps clean, doubles the 
life, costs less than other top of kinds. 


Stands for Quality 


Our Edition De Luxe Desk illustrated above may be equi! 
and letter filing metal trays of all sizes. These trays are 
sides and are instantly removable. 


In addition to = line of office systems as illustrated in the above desk we also 
make a complete line of index cards and guides; vertical file guides and folders, etc. 


Our line of wood filing devices consists of some 250 pieces to meet every 
business requirement. 


Co. Grand Rapids 
Michigan, U. S. A. 


Makers of Highest fy Fil Devices, Filing Sup- 
plies and Edition De Deeks Write for catalogs. 


FOR EVERY DESK 


NEW CALENDAR DATING MACHINE 
That prints from Engraved Nickel Bronze Wheels. 


Throw Away the Old Grimy Rubber Stamp 


And its ink pad and save your clothes, fingers, 
disposition and pocket book. 


STAMPS YOUR DATES 
FOR 20 YEARS 
Combined with 
DAILY CALENDAR 
FOR 20 YEARS 


with card index 
ung on the drawer 


“Give It 
Special Service” 


We try to handle 
every collection 
item thatcomestous 
with care and with 
common sense. 


AT THIS WINDOW 
In giving service on IS TODAY’S DATE 


Memphis collec- 


Automatic Inking 


tions we do not con- Lever to Change 
sidertimeortrouble. 
Try the “U&P” on Position. = 


your next big item. 


Unton & PLANTERS 
BAnK & TRUST 


Practically Indestruct- 
ible and Will Last 
Many Years. 
GUARANTEED. 
In Stock by 


an 
Dealers Everywhere. 


COMPANY 25 1925. «| shee: 
Mem is, enn. 
YOURS FORFREE TRIAL Y 


jones Numbering Machine Co. 
Ihepherd and Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please send us one of your. Maw | Mopet 81 CALEND. wil 
Mai fa 10 days we do it we 
return it at yourexpense. If we keep it you are to 
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THE BURROUGHS 
(Continued from page 44) 

beginning with ‘M.’ Sure enough, 
eventually we found a letterhead 
bearing such a name. We looked up 
this name in the file and found the 
original telegram which the officer 
wanted.” 

Another use of the Reference De- 
partment is the tracing of inquiries 
which come into the bank from the 
outside and come into the wrong de- 
partment. 

For instance, a man_in the Estates 
Trust Department recently received a 
telephone call from a customer who 
said that he understood that the Unio: 
Trust Company was attending to the 
transfer of certain stock certificates o: 
a certain company to his name, inas- 
much as the Union Trust Compan; 
was transfer agent of that particula. 
stock. The man in the Estates Trus: 
Department knew nothing of the mat. 
ter and had no idea as to what perso. 
inside the bank might be handling th 
transaction. He accordingly callec 
the Reference Department. The Ref. 
erence Department had no letter in it: 
file under the name of the customer 
who called on the phone, but they did 
have a cross reference under his name. 
referring to the company whose stock 
he had mentioned. They accordingly 
looked in the file under the name of 
this company and found a letter from 
an officer of the Union Trust Company 
to this company stating that the stock 
referred to by the customer was being 
transferred to his name by the Union 
Trust Company as transfer agent. 
The customer (who waited on the 
phone in the meantime) was accord- 
ingly switched over to the officer who 
had written this letter and his inquiry 
was answered. The entire operation 
took possibly three or four minutes. 

The usual call coming in to the 
Reference Department, of course, is 
about like this: 

“This is Jones talking. Please’ get 
me a copy of a letter I wrote to such 
and such a company about such and 
such a date.” 

These calls come in all day long and 
make the surprising total of 3,850 calls 
forevery month. The volume of these 
calls is a remarkable proof of the value 
of a Reference Department as a service 
department rather than simply a place 
in which past records are kept. 

When the Reference Department 
gets the letter that Jones, for instance, 
desires, and sends it to him, they 
attach to this letter a little blue slip 
saying, “‘Please return promptly to 
the file clerk.” 

The Reference Department also in- 
serts an “Out” card in its file, showing 
that this particular piece of corre- 
spondence has been taken out of the 
file and sent to Jones, so that in case 
Jones fails to return it they can trace 
the letter and recover it. 
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THEY MAKE 
FRIENDS 


Because A-B-A Cheques 
help travelers in so many 
different ways and be- 
cause in every part of the 
civilized world people 
accept A-B-A Cheques 
like money of the land— 


merican 
AB-A Cheques 
-TRAVEL MONEY 
make friends for institu- 
tions selling these popular 
travel funds. 
They are the only travel 
cheques accepted by the 
U. S. Government in pay- 
ment of customs duties. 
Sold in compact wallets 
in denominations of 
$10, $20, $50and $100 
by more than 10,000 
banks and trust com- 
panies in the United 
States and Canada. 
For literatureand information 
write to 


BANKERS TRUST 


COMPANY 
New York City 


“Controlled Circulation”’ 


as it applies to the distribution of 
The Burroughs Clearing House is a 
phrase that should receive the serious 
consideration of every advertiser 
interested in the development of 
immediate business. 


Make us prove that the 50,000 copies 
of The Burroughs Clearing House 
are sent to every bank and trust 
company in the United States. 


In order to make sure that letters 
coming into the Reference Department 
represent finished business and are to 
be filed away, any person in the bank 
sending a letter or an item to the 
Reference Department for filing must 
place her or his initials on it before it 
goes to the Reference Department. 
These initials are the Reference De- 
partment’s authority for receiving and 
filing the letter. 

A department of this sort is certainly 
a remarkable advance from the old- 
fashioned method of allowing past 
correspondence to accumulate and ac- 
cumulate until it was tied up in brown 
paper and heavy cord and carried 
down into the basement. In the old 
days a letter eight or nine months old 
was harder to locate than the prover- 
bial needle in the haystack. It is a 
wonderful thing for any one in the 
Union Trust Company who desires to 
locate such a letter to be able simply 
to pick up the phone and say, 
““Miss Mayer, please get me such and 
such a piece of correspondence” —and 
know that within a few minutes, 
if his description is anywhere near 
correct, he will receive the letter at 
his desk. 


Between the Producer and Con- 
sumer 
(Continued from page 8) 


did better. I will not give all the 
figures, but his margin in percent 
was 33.9 in 1913 and 33.2 in 1921. His 
cost of operating was 26.90 in 1913 
and, no figures being available for 
1921, I shall have to take that of 1920, 
26 per cent. His course of profits has 
been steadier—in 1913, 7.20 cents in a 
dollar; 1916, 7.30; 1917, 6.10; 1918, 
5.90; 1920, 4.90; 1921, 6.40. 

The retail grocer had a 21.2 per cent 
of margin in 1913, and a 19.2 in 1921, a 
loss of 2 per cent. His operating ex- 
penses advanced at the same time from 
14.70 per cent to 16.80 per cent. His 
profits show this course: 1913, 6.50 
cents in a dollar; 1916, 3.90; 1917, 2.70; 
1918, 3.00; 1919, 4.80; 1920, 2.50; 
1921, 2.50. 

Or in tabular form from combined 
average figures of the retail dry goods, 
grocery, shoe, clothing and hardware 
dealers, the consumer’s dollar was dis- 
tributed as tabulated on page eight, 
Fig. 5. 

That is to say, the retail dealer in 
these typical and important lines was 
not able to advance his selling price in 
proportion to the advance in the cost 
price of his merchandise and his oper- 
ating costs rose faster than the amount 
he could charge for his wares. His 
profits showed a rather steady tendency 
downward. 

The moral of all these figures is that 
the manufacturer, wholesaler, and re- 


tailer are just as vitally interested in 


The symbol 
of safety 


Banks which offer their 
depositors Super - Safety 
Insured Bank Checks find 
the confidence engendered 
by this service benefits their 
deposits, and increases 
their clientele. 


This added service to the 
public costs the bank no 
more. Yet it gives positive 
protection and obviates un- 
pleasantness should the 
depositor be the target of 
. the amateur or professional 
check crooks who prey on 
the public. Check frauds 
last year are estimated at 
over fifty million dollars. 


The World’s Safest 
Bank Checks 


They are made of the world’s 
best safety paper. 


Each depositor using these 
checks is insured in the 
Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity Co., for $1000.00 
against loss through frau- 
dulent alteration. 


They are protected indi- 
vidually by The William J. 
Burns International 
Detective Agency, Inc. 


The Bankers Supply Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
Bank Checks in the World 


New York 


Chicago Denver 
Atlanta Des Moines 
San Francisco 
y, 
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The Finest Type of An Achievement in 
Home Savings Bank the Building of 
Ever Produced Home Safes 


AMBASSADOR CLOCK BANK 


NOW READY! 
(Standard American Guaranteed Clock Movement) 


BEAUTIFUL FROSTED ENAMEL PERMANENT FINISHES. 
WILL NOT CHIP, CRACK, FADE OR RUST. 


Will Command a $5.00 or $10.00 Opening Account ! 
Act Now! Ask for Sample! 


RIGHT IN DESIGN RIGHT IN PRICE 


Our 60-page Catalog Shows Forty Other Types. Sent on Request. 


STRONGHART COMPANY 2944-2946 W: Lake Street 


LEADING MANUFACTURERS CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
Stronghart Service Corporation, Personal Service to Bankers, Affiliated with Stronghart Company 


Special Offer 3 MacGregor Books 


‘‘(MACGREGOR’S BOOK OF BANK ADVERTISING”’ 


400 pages, clothbound, profusely illustrated. A complete guidebook to 


‘“‘THE NEW BUSINESS DEPARTMENT”’ 


The intensive cultivation of present customers and the systematizing of 
efforts to secure new ones_____.___-____-_------ $1.25 


‘“‘THE BOOK OF THRIFT’’ 


This book has been called the ‘20th Century Poor Richard.” Every 


ALL FOR $7.00 Total - - $7.87 


These helpful books by T. D. MacGregor sent 
on approval to any bank or trust company 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 253 Broadway, New York City 
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the billions of dollars of savings that 
may, according to Mr. Anderson’s 
report, be effected through slight econo- 
mies in distribution as is the public. 
The distributors stand between pro- 
ducers, who, at least those of agricul- 
tural products, are becoming better 
organized and about to be provided 
with larger and cheaper credit through 
the Government, and consumers who 
cannot be forced to pay a price fo: 
goods which will rise in proportion to 
advancing costs of raw material, oper- 
ation, transportation and selling. 

Let us see how wide is the margin. 
the costs of distribution, on which 
savings may be made. Unfortunatel) 
the figures in Mr. Anderson’s repor'! 
cover chiefly agricultural products anc 
are not broad enough to be perfectl 
typical. But here they are: 

Bread—out of a dollar paid by th: 
consumer 50.8 cents went in 1921 tc. 
production and 49.2 to distribution: 
cornflakes, 1921, 36.6 cents produc 
tion, 63.4 distribution; rolled oats, 1921. 
30.52 cents production, 69.48 distri- 
bution; men’s suits, 68.1 cents pro- 
duction, 31.9 distribution; men’s shoes. 
71.7 production, 28.3 distribution: 
California oranges, 42.00 production 
58.00 distribution; dressed beef, 73.() 
production, 37.8 distribution. In the 
cases of beef there are by-products 
costing 10.8 cents to produce which 
raise the cost to 73.00, but increase 
the packers’ profits. 


Know the Business of Your 
Prospect 
(Continued from page 26) 


Tue worm will turn sometimes, but 
who ever heard of that much-hammered 
character, the individual trustee, 
rising in his own defense? Almost 
every advertisement of executorship 
put out by trust companies or banks 
calls attention to the shortcomings of 
the individual trustee. 

In a certain part of the country it 
seems there are private professional 
trustee offices, which are really skilled, 
experienced and trustworthy. One of 
these recently complained to a trust 
company of the strictures in its adver- 
tising concerning the individual at- 
tempting to act in trust capacities. 

The president of the trust company 
replied to the effect that it did not 
seem to him that there was anything 
in the advertising to hurt the feelings 
of professional trustee offices but that 
there are frequent instances demon- 
strating the poor and dangerous work 
done by inexperienced and careless 
executors and trustees. 


Tue First Wisconsin National Bank 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has, as a 
member of its staff, a trained teacher. 
He holds classes among the employees 
on banking subjects. 
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For Banks 
Card Index Cabinets 
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Write for This 
Free Book 


A illustrated 50- 
catalog showing bank inte 
tions of Western Venetian Blinds 


will be sent at 

b any 


office. 


ind 


Wasted Window Area 


I’ IS often forgotten that through the upper 
part of the window comes a great propor- 
tion of daylight; to shut out this natural light 
with opaque window shades is to waste half the 
window area. 


It is the function of Western Venetian Blinds 
to utilize all window area for lighting purposes. 
Light coming from every angle strikes the adjust- 
able slats and is then reflected to the ceiling 
where it is again reflected and diffused. All 
direct glare is eliminated; the intensity of sun- 
light is softened; and an adequate quantity of 
restful daylight is evenly distributed over the 
entire room. 


In addition, this modern window equipment is 
an aid to perfect ventilation. Windows may 


remain open without interfering with the regu-. 


lation of daylight, and ventilation is effectively 
controlled with the adjustable slats. 


Other reasons why over 2,500 banks throughout 
the country are using Western Venetian Blinds 
are told in our illustrated catalog, ‘Indirect 
Daylight for Banks.” Send for a copy now. 


Western Blind & Dentin Co. 


Factory and General Offices: 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Chicago, I1l., 326 W. Madison St. 
New York, N. Y., 25 W. 43rd St. 
Atlanta, Ga., 309 Flatiron Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo., Mutual Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., 213 Fitzpatrick Bldg. 


San Francisco, Cal., 921 Hearst Bldg. 


TEXAS AGENTS: 
Two Republics Sales Service, 523 Hicks Bldg., San Antonio, Texas; 
Kirby Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 


Western Venetian 


MORE LIGHT~MORE AIR~LESS GLARE 
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For Whomsoever Believes in 
Savings 
(Continued from page 17) 


I believe they, like the fathers I’ve 
mentioned, have not been fortified with 
interesting, convincing arguments why 
everyone should have a savings ac- 
count and keep it up. Yes, and | 
doubt very much if the banker himself 
has been sufficiently sold on the 
savings account. 

Just for a moment, let the bankers 
who read this turn the searchlight on 
themselves and ask—do I really in my 
heart believe that a savings account is a 
human necessity, an absolute essential 
to human happiness, and that it is the 
only certain never-slip foundation of 
success? 

Now I hope that every banker has 
“‘yes” in his heart in answer to that 
question, but sometimes when I hear 
bankers worrying about their invest- 
ment departments “looting their sav- 
ings,” I really wonder. The banker 
should believe in savings so strongly 
and be able to sell a savings account 
in the right way so strongly, that ‘ie 
could tell his investment department ‘o 
its darndest.” 

(Of course that doesn’t mean that 
he is going to turn over his savings 
ledger cards promiscuously to the 
average bond salesman; the banker 
should always stand between the 
savings ledger and the bond depart- 
ment; he should, if possible, have 
personal contact in between, and he 
should certainly know the circum- 
stances of any account which he does 
turn over to the bond seller. But grant- 
ing these qualifications, the banker 
should be able to make his savings 
account stand up against almost any 
investment “‘competition.”’) 

As I said, I hope the banker has 
*“*yes”’ in his heart to that question, and 
has behind it the almost religious 
fervor, that fine glow of salesmanship, 
that makes great selling possible in 
every line. 

Can he, the banker, think of at least 
twenty possible uses for the savings 
account? Let’s list them: 

Ordinary savings account (pruden- 
tial-emergency), thrift or Christmas 
Club, trustee account, educational 
fund, investment fund, old age fund, 
insurance premium fund, income tax 
fund, home building fund, mortgage 
payment fund, household furniture 
fund, fuel fund, repairs, repapering, 
general household improvement fund, 
clothing fund, personal and real estate 
taxes fund, church, lodge, club or 
association accounts, business sink- 
ing fund, business emergency fund, 
business additions and betterments, 
business depreciation fund, business 
dividends and employees’ bonuses, 
business insurance and taxes. 


Many bankers can probably think 
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of a much longer list, but do they? Is 
the banker, both the teller and the 
outside salesman, armed with the 
resources of knowing varied uses for 
the savings account? He is certainly 
a fine salesman of the commercial 
account, but is he a resourceful sales- 
man of the savings account? 

Does he lead the fathers with high 
school, or grade school children he 
knows, into talking about an education 
fund? 

If the father is thinking of sending 
his children to college, the banker can 
suggest the education fund and say: 

“You can’t accumulate your money 
for this purpose in a better way. You 
don’t want to set it aside all at once. 
Perhaps that would be inconvenient. 
You do want to spread this great cost 
over the years betore the children go 
to college so that the drain will not 
come on you all at once. 

‘You know I always hate to see 
parents scrimping along to meet the 
sudden needs of the boys and girls in 
college. It always makes the grown- 
ups feel that the youngsters are 
extravagant. It makes the youngsters 
feel that dad and mother ‘don’t under- 
stand,’ that they don’t know what it 
takes to put a fellow through college 
in decent shape, so he isn’t ashamed of 
himself. 

“But to get back to our savings 
account—it’s absolutely the best place 
to put your money for the children’s 
education. Of course it’s safe, then 
besides it is drawing a good rate of 
interest, but best of all it is always 
where you can get it when you want it. 
You can’t think of any investment 
which is so flexible. 

“You can draw out any amounts, 
just as the children need the money.” 

Again I suggest that any trained 
banker can probably think up a better 
sales argument than this, but does he? 

In another direction, it is worth 
considering how little a certain kind of 
savings account has been sold. 

I made it a point to talk toa number of 
young business men who were running 
small businesses. I sounded them out 
on whether their bankers had suggested 
to them the piling up of a small 
emergency reserve in a savings ac- 
count for their company. Out of four 
I was amazed to find that no banker 
had made the suggestion nor had the 
young business man thought of it 
himself. 

In no case was the prospect hard to 
sell on the idea, for each had very 
clearly in mind the recent hardest of 
hard time years when many firms ‘took 
the count” for lack of such a reserve. 

What I am writing here could be 
continued indefinitely but we would 
make no point we haven’t made 
already. 

Just let us ask ourselves again, ‘Are 


we really believing in saving and the. 
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UMINUM Check 
and Deposit Trays 


HECK and Deposit Trays 
have earned their place in 
better Bank Bookkeeping 

through their great service and 
convenience to thousands of pro- 
gressive Banks in all parts of the 
country. 

Now, the new and improved 
Bankers’ Check and Deposit Trays 
will render even greater and more 
extended service, because they are 
made of 


ALUMINUM 
(Olive Green Finish) 


All in one piece; sturdy; durable, 
yet light and portable; will last a business lifetime. Equip your bookkeeping depart- 
ment with this type Tray, which will be of daily service now and for many years to come. 


Price $10.00 Each Net, F. O. B. Detroit, Michigan 


American Bankers Specialty Company 


Detroit, Michigan (Sole Distributors ) Dime Bank Building 


Olive Green 
Finish 


Home 

With 

Your 
Competitor's 
Customers 


CHICAGO THRIFT COMPANY 


Chicago 


BRASS BANKS DON'T RUST 


THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE keeps its 50,000 readers posted 
on the latest and best in bank practice—through stories describing 
what other successful banks are actually doing. 13 oS 
No reprints—no speeches—no personal ‘‘puffs’*—no free or d 

xf in its rea columns. That's the list of editorial dontee 


or BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE. It will pay you to ask us 
for further information. nes nes 
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When Your Customers 


Need Financing 


Business concerns frequently seek their 
banker’s advice when contemplating 
a bond issue. Public officials likewise 
look to local bankers to aid them in 
financing public undertakings. 


In such matters,the bankeris well fitted 
to help plan the financing, but he may 
not be prepared to handle the under- 
writing and distribution of the bonds. 


We are always glad to have bankers 
consult us about such problems. The 
benefit of our long experience in under- 


writing corporation and public bond 


issues is offered to banks without any 
obligation whatever being incurred. 


We value the opportunity to be of ser- 
vice in the making of a bond issue in 
which a bank may be interested, fully 
as much as we do the opportunity to 
submit offerings for the investment 
of the bank’s own funds or for resale 
to its customers. Ask us for proof of 
this when the occasion arises. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


Ford Building 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
209 S. La Salle Street 14 Wall Street 82 Devonshire Street Land Title Building 
DETROIT MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 


1st Wis. Nat’! Bk. Bldg. Security Building 


Metropolitan Bk. Bldg. 


ADVERTISING 


‘‘Greater Results Per Dollar’’ 


‘*Without going into any great detail, Burroughs Clearing 
House is producing greater results, in selling banks, per 
dollar, than any other publication in which we advertise."’ 


This paragraph is from a letter received not long ago 
from the Addressograph Company, Chicago, manufacturer 


of the Addressograph. 


It should not be without its significance to producers of 
equipment and supplies used by financial institutions. 


THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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savings account, and if we are believ- 
ing, are we really using our heads in 
creating selling talks and presenting 
them in such a way that they will 
create new savers?” 


At Work With the Home 
Economists 
(Continued from page 12) 


families through many seasons and 
periods of readjustment. 

In summing up very briefly the pos- 
sible activities of a woman in the field 
of thrift for a bank, I would generalize 
them somewhat as follows: Within 
the bank, she might establish an 
information and general service bureau; 
give budget and income management 
suggestions; arrange group conferences 
and tours of the bank for school 
children, clubs, mothers’ groups, Ameri- 
canization classes, etc.; prepare thie 
advertising and publicity material; 
display and collect community daia 
of interest; conduct department corre- 
spondence and co-operate with other 
departments in checking results or 
suggesting stimulation methods. 

Outside the bank, the director be- 
comes the working representative. 
She may assist in committee work and 
volunteer her services on the speaking 
platform for such civic enterprises as 
the Community Chest, special “weeks,” 
etc. She may explore her own terri- 
tory for channels through which she 
may talk publicly on thrift subjects 
like “Speculation versus Investment,” 
“Children’s Allowances” and “‘Indus- 
trial Savings Plans.’”? She should co- 
operate with all civic and _ social 
agencies—libraries, city departments, 
the Chamber of Commerce, mer- 
chants’ associations and church feder- 
ations. And finally, she should develop 
contacts with the welfare and personne! 
directors of the stores and industries. 
These contacts are invaluable as 
sources of information on which to 
build industrial savings, to be followed 
up and developed by the director her- 
self if the bank will permit her to work 
in the direct building of business. 

The main thing is to take advantage 
of every opportunity, read the news- 
papers, keep eyes and ears open, 
and see “Bank” in every happening. 

It will be difficult to measure the 
actual worth of a service director, but 
the woman who will keep her officers 
informed of her activities month by 
month with intelligent businesslike 
reports, and who will be on the job 
morning, night and noon, will ‘“‘sel!” 
her value, not only to her own bank, 
but to the bank down the street as 
well. So she will strengthen the position 
of women in banking and dispel what 
is left of the old-time prejudice of the 
occasional banker who still asserts 
that the woman in the bank is fonder 
of “‘puttering” than producing. 
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The Bank and the Automobile 
Market 


(Continued from page 22) 


him immediate credit. The sight draft 
is sent to the bank of the dealer who 
must take up the draft at once as soon 
as he gets notice that the cars have 
arrived. He, therefore, gets no credit 
at all on his goods except in an infini- 
tesimal way. 

This problem of credit to the dealer 
from the manufacturer has not yet 
reached the stage where the latter has 
had to meet the difficulty. This is 
because the retail merchant has been 
making a great deal of money on the 
merchandising of automobiles, and he 
has been able to bear the burden of 
paving spot cash for his goods. The 
day is probably coming when the 
desler, in order to dispose of his 
product, may have to be more reason- 
able in the matter of his credits to 
purchasers. 


Should the Manufacturer Extend Credit? 


Some who are expert in the business 
fee] that in the future the manufac- 
turer will be inclined to give the dealer 
or the merchant a reasonable amount 
of credit on the goods purchased, thus 
making it very much easier for the 
dealer to sell his goods. He will be 
able to sell them on a more reasonable 
basis. This, of course, will tend to 
decrease the business of the finance 
company, except as general business 
grows to fill the gap. If the merchant 
can get a reasonable credit from his 
manufacturer, his cash capital invested 
in the business will enable him to lean 
less heavily upon bank credit, or credit 
to finance companies, which is the 
same thing. On the other hand, this 
conservation of credit in a business for 
whose products there is an enthusiastic 
public demand is a saving feature in 
preventing runaway disaster. 

Some bankers believe that the fi- 
nance companies have been a factor of 
enormous good in the industry, inas- 
much as they were enabled to come in 
and help when the banks were very 
reluctant to recognize the legitimacy 
of the business. The finance compa- 
nies became the medium between the 
dealer and his bank. 


The Banks’ Good Influence 


It must not be supposed that this 
business gets its credit simply on the 
basis of some kind of collateral. As 
in all other business that goes to the 
banks for credit, what is carefully 
weighed by the banker is character. 
Assets and prospects come next, but it 
may be said that character is always 
first—as Mr. John B. Lonsdale says, 
“the intention to pay is in most cases 
as great a factor as the ability to pay.” 

Regarding this great industry it may 
be said that the conservatism of the 

(Continued on page 56) 


Bankers! 


Here Is the First Safe Deposit Box to 
be LISTED as STANDARD by the 
UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES 


What This Means To You: For the first time you have the 
opportunity to consider the use of safe deposit boxes that have been 
investigated by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, who after thorough 
tests, have found the Invincible “Four Lock Door’ Safe Deposit Box 
to meet standard requirements for protection against burglary. This 
development of increased safety will enable you to gain preference 
among box renters and protect your interests as well. 
Behind One Lock 


LOCK NOl 


LOCK NO.2 


LOCK NO.3 


Bott 0 
NO.4 


The 
INVINCIBLE “Operates Like A fade 


gives you quadruple protection with one turn of the key. Door-sledging, 
lock-punching, hinge-sawing, door-prying — STOPPED — absolutely 
STOPPED. This revolutionary development puts Invincible Safe De- 
posit Box construction years ahead of anything else you can possibly buy. 


Your vault may be of the finest burglar-proof construction. But, 
as you know, burglar-proof vaults have been robbed many times. 
Invincible boxes—the only boxes that offer maximum protection to you 
and the valuables placed in your care—make a vault entry futile. 
Invincible boxes will fit your vault. 


If you need more boxes for your present vault, we can supply you with 
“a section at a time.’”’ Buy them as you need them. Invincible boxes 
grow with your requirements. Their prices compare with any. Write 
us now for full information. 


INVINCIBLE METAL FURNITURE CO. 
‘Safe Deposit Box Specialists’ 


832 26TH STREET MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 
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Fifty-four THE BURROUGHS 


Better Business 


How Burroughs is Helping 
Your Customers—and You 


Five out of six men in business fail—main!y, 
because they don’t know how they stand 
from rs | to day, or even month to month. 
They fail because they just guess. 


Burroughs, through advertising and the 
personal efforts of the men in its nation-w de 
organization, is trying to relieve this ).n- 
healthy condition by showing the small 
retailer as well as the wholesaler and ma).u- 
facturer that afew simple e facts gathe: ed 
daily will help them spot the little leaks and 
losses, reduce expenses and make more mony. 


The principle is sound. Thousands of Bur- 
roughs users have already demonstrated it. 


And when business men everywhere appre- 
ciate the value of daily control of their 
business, there will be fewer failures, more 
good business men and more good bank 
customers in every community. 


a 


BETTER FIGURES make BIGGER PROFITS 


Burroughs 


ADDING ~ BOOKKEEPING ~ BILLING ~ CALCULATING MACHINES 
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Hs CLEARING HOUSE Fifty-five 


Better Bank Customers 


: AUTOMOTIVE dealers are a source of profit to the bank shinsials deposits, 
te loans or discounts. Their success is your success. 
Ou 
4 Yet, how far are you, as a banker, going to help these customers—the auto- 
rake motive dealers—to become better business men and better bank customers? 
onth. 

| Many banks today are answering this this daily picture of the business. Even 
he a question by showing their automotive an expert bookkeeper is not needed. 
$n customers that a few simple facts accu- Burroughs has reduced the job to its 
<r rately gathered every day indicate the simplest terms in the Burroughs Simplified 
bere tendency of the business and point out Accounting Plan for Garages. 
ue exactly where the profit or loss is coming 
od ik. figures will often enable the owner to pr ’ 

. y garage owner or dealer can get the 

os turn apparent loss into profit. figures he needs for himself, his manu- 


Nowadays it takes only a short time 
each day for any employee in the garage 
to keep the few simple records that give 


facturer and his banker. Or, for detailed 
information, write Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


Stora 
Batkeries 


BETTER FIGURES make BIGGER PROFITS 


urroughs 


WES | ADDING ~BOOKKEEPING~BILLING~CALCULATING MACHINES 
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The Woodlawn Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago 
(Occupied January 1, 1923) 


HE above building is typical of the many 
splendid banking structures designed by 
the Weary and Alford Company during 
the past two years. The service rendered 
includes the design and layout of the entire 
building and banking quarters, with all structural, 
mechanical, electrical, vault and other engineer- 
ing work. Further views, with detailed infor- 
mation asto planning and cost are at your disposal. 


May we send you a copy of 
our portfolio, “‘The Work of 
Weary and Alford Company’’ 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 


1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 


(Continued from page 53) 


‘banking interest throughout the coun- 

try undoubtedly saved it from going 
on the rocks in the early years of ils 
inception when the popular enthusias- 
tic desire to own cars at any cost or 
by any violation of sound economic 
expenditure was at high tension. The 
requirement of cash from the manu- 
facturer to the dealer and of cash from 
the dealer to the customer, induced 
largely by the banker’s conservative 
influence, has created a temperate 
habit in the industry which might 
otherwise have been wrecked by the 
extravagant téndencies of the pubtic 
in the earlier times and before the 
business became as stabilized as it is 
today. 


The Medium of Credit for 
the Buyer 


(Continued from page 16) 


eras of over-buying and collapse oj 
prices, of which the year 1920 was 
the most recent. That year demon- 
strated in telling fashion the principle 
that the soundness of any period of 
trade expansion is measured, not by 
the sales that sellers can finance, but 
by the purchases that buyers can pay 
for. 

The great banking power of this 
country, made available to sellers, 
permits an enormous distribution of 
goods, but unless the buyers of these 
goods are able to liquidate their pur- 
chases as they become due, this credit 
remains locked up until stringency ap- 
pears with its concomitant train oi 
forced sales and price declines. 

The way to prevent such situations 
from arising is, obviously, for our banks 
to finance, not sellers, but buyers, and 
to give them credit only to the amount 
it appears likely they can liquidate 
as it matures. 


Bedtime Stories: the Re- 
sourceful Turtle 


_——— with wide experience in 
pulling firms out of the difficulties 
into which the late deflation brought 
them says that his best aid was a certain 
story. Whenever he said a thing must 
be done and the owners of the crippled 
business said they couldn’t do it- 
which happened often—the banker 
would tell the following story: 

A man was telling his son a bedtime 
story about analligator. It was creep- 
ing up behind a turtle, with its mouth 
wide open. Finally it was within reach. 
but just as its great jaws were snapping 
shut, the turtle made a spring, ran up 
a tree and escaped. 

“Why, father,”’ said the boy, 
could a turtle climb a tree?” 

“By gosh,” replied the father, “he 
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had to!’’— The Wall Street Journal. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A 
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General Motors 


Accessory Companies 


A’ automobile is usually thought ofas 
the product of a factory where raw 
materials pour in at one end and finished 
cars roll out at the other. 

But certain essential car parts can be 
delegated to separate organizations. 
Thus within General Motors there are 
companies producing essential motor 
parts and equipment which are standard 
upon many representative makes of 
American passenger cars and trucks. 

Some of the products of these acces- 
sory companies also find a wide variety 
of uses outside the automotive industry. 
Hyatt roller bearings are used on cranes, 
coal mine cars, textile machinery, trol- 
leys, concrete mixersand belt conveyors. 

The electric dental engine has its tiny 


New Departure ball bearings which 
differ only in size from the bearings used 
in the huge sugar mill. 

Klaxon warning signals, besides 
helping to make motoring safe, render 
a widespread service in police and fire 
departments, in factories, schools and 
mines, and on railroads and farms. 

More than 175,000 farms are equip- 
ped with Delco light and power plants 
which furnish electricity for labor saving 
machinery and electric light. Another 
Delco product is the Frigidaire, a self 
contained, automatic, electric refriger- 
ator. Thus General Motors Accessory 
Companies contribute to almost every 


phase of American home and industrial 
life. 


2A booklet entitled “Accessory Companres” will be mailed if a request is directed 


to the Department of Financial Publicity, 


GENERAL 


General Motors Corporation, New York, 


MOTORS 


BUICK - CADILLAC - CHEVROLET - OAKLAND - OLDSMOBILE - GMC TRUCKS 


Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment + Harrison Radiators - New Departure Ball Bearings 


Hyatt Roller Bearings - Jaxon Rims + Fisher 


Bodies + AC Spark Plugs - AC Speedometers 


Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differentials and Gears + Lancaster Steel Products 
Delco Light and Power Plants and Frigidaire 
Klaxon Warning Signals 


— 


- General Motors Acceptance Corporation finances distribution of General Motors products * 
- General Exchange Corporation furnishes an exclusive insurance service for General Motors dealers - 
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“Who's got the First Chicago register?” 


The teller and an auditor of a well-known 
Illinois bank were reconciling the accounts of 
several correspondent banks. Their separate 
bound book registers contained both dead and 
current records. Both men were continually 
being interrupted while the teller wrote drafts 
for customers. 


This situation was not new, but they didn’t 
know how to correct it until a Baker-Vawter 
man was called in. He analyzed their problem 
and recommended the Combined Register Sys- 
tem.Heshowed thatonly current pagesneeded 
to be kept in the cage. The previous month’s 
leaves would be accessiblein transfer binders. 
The job in the cage would be easier. 


The system was installed and is making good 
for the clerks and for the bank; the bank’s cus- 
tomers are getting better service. 


Patton wasina hurry. “‘Give me the Cashier’s Check 
and Merchants Trust registers, too,”’ he added. 
“They are not in the book vaulit.”’ 


Adams and Bob Harris began a hurried search. ‘“‘Too 
many registers, Mr. Patton,’’ said Adams. “It would 
take a librarian to keep track of them. Here’s your 
Check Register. We are reconciling the Merchants 
Trust. Want it now?” 


AYBE your bank is still using an old fashioned 

collection of bound registers, with their attendant 

confusion and lost motion. Have you seen the Baker- 
Vawter loose leaf Combined Register plan? 


Instead of half a dozen to fifteen separate bound registers, 
oneor two loose leaf binders, properly indexed, dothe work. 


Filled leaves are transferred; no dead weight; reference 
and reconcilement are possible without interference from 
current work. For new accounts insert another index tab 
and series of leaves. We carry in stock standard forms 
for all register records, and for many other bank needs. 


This Combined Register plan is only one of many of Baker- 
Vawter’s simple, proved systems for taking up the slack in 
bank work. Ask the Baker-Vawter man about it. He may 
also have the answer to some of your other problems. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


General Offices: Benton Harbor, Michigan 
We serve and sell direct - Our own offices in 55 cities 
Manufacturing Plants at 
Benton Harbor, Mich. + San Francisco, Cal. 
Holyoke, Mass. + Kansas City, Mo. 
Canadian Distributors; Copeland-Chatterson, Ltd., Brampton, Ont, 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 
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